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The Fire at Dartmouth College. 
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INVITATION. 


yee are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 


a visit. 
& © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he loss of Dartmouth Hall, which was 

destroyed by fire on the morning of Thurs- 
day, February 18th, seems like a personal blow 
to each of the forty-five hundred graduates of 
Dartmouth College. As the cover-page picture 
shows, the structure was the center of College 
Row. With the possible exception of Nassau 
Hall at Princeton, it was the finest example of 
early college architecture in the country, and 
it had played a more important part in Dart- 
mouth history and tradition than any other 
local feature. Begun in 1784 and completed in 
1791, it was still in every-day use. Recitations 
were held in the first and second stories. The 
third story was divided into dormitories. Prac- 
tically nothing was saved from it, and so swiftly 
did the fire spread that it was feared at one 
time that Thornton Hall would share the fate 
of Dartmouth. 

Two days after the fire Dartmouth alumni 
of Boston held a meeting, at which was ex- 
pressed the courageous decision already reached 
by the trustees. This is, to raise a quarter of 
a million dollars and erect three new buildings. 
Dartmouth Hall, rebuilt on the old site, in 
more permanent material, will be devoted alto- 
gether to recitation-rooms; Webster Hall will 
be built to accommodate the meetings formerly 
held in the chapel, and the third building will 
be an additional dormitory, with accommoda- 
tions for ninety students. Cordial support was 
pledged to this plan, and measures have already 
been taken to provide the amount required. 


Cay 


he war that is being waged on the other 

side of the globe is likely to have a decided 
effect on shipping in this part of the world. 
Every boat on the Pacific that can possibly be 
bought by Japan or Russia will be taken for 
the transport fleets, and to supply their places 
an attempt will be made to buy steamships 
from the Atlantic. For several, indeed, nego- 
tiations are already in progress. If many such 
transfers are made, it will mean business for 
ship-builders, East as well as West. 


& 


ast fall a Maine man established a fox farm 
on an island not far from Jonesport. He 
started with sixty of the best foxes he could 
find. For some of them he paid five hundred 
dollars apiece. They throve through the early 
winter, and the enterprise bade fair to be highly 
successful. But, alas! very cold weather came. 
The channel between island and mainland first 
**skimmed over,’’ and then froze. On a certain 
February morning, when the owner visited the 
island to feed his foxes, he found no foxes 
there. _As the tracks on the ice told, every one 
of them had scuttled away to the mainland— 
and at last accounts no word of their where- 
abouts had come back. 
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pence people have of late improved an 
opportunity to see an exhibition of the 
flora of Connecticut, destined for the St. Louis 
Fair. For ten months the Connecticut Horti- 
cultural Society has had the collection in hand. 
It consists of more than two thousand plants, 
most carefully mounted and labeled. The sheets 
to which they are affixed are attached to swing- 
ing screens, so that every specimen is open to 
inspection. The familiar phrase, ‘‘worth look- 
ing at,’’ applies with peculiar force to this 
collection. Happily it has been prepared with 
a view to preservation, and after playing its 
attractive part at the fair it will be taken 
back t» Connecticut and made a permanent 
exhibit. i 
New Hampshire, by its board of agriculture, 
has been attempting a census of one class 
of summer residents, and has found about 
twenty-three hundred heads of families who 
own and occupy summer homes in the state. 
The lake region has the largest number, seven 
hundred and fifty. The mountains and the 
southwestern highlands, about equally favored, 
come next, and there are one hundred and fifty 
such property-owners along the seacoast. The 
statistics show that more than half the cities 
and nearly nine in every ten of the towns 
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have owners of summer homes among their 
non - resident taxpayers. Since every such 
householder represents many other profitable 
sojourners, members of his family, guests and 
domestics, it will be seen that New Hampshire 
has reason to plume herself upon these figures. 
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HOW WARS ARE BEGUN. 


[" earlier times war was a more ceremonious 
affair than it is at present. Nations were 
careful to give a solemn warning before striking 
the first blow. So punctilious were the Romans 
that, as Tit-Bits points out, they had heralds 
whose duty it was to declare war with due 
pomp and formality. For many centuries it 
was a point of honor to fling down the gauntlet 
before beginning the fight. 

Even as late as the seventeenth century, 
when Louis XIII of France declared war 
opine Spain, he despatched a herald to the 

nish court to convey the declaration; and 

en Charles X of Sweden decided to wage 
wae against Denmark some bm later, he 
made no move until his herald had taken his 
challenge 


of courtesy, but it is not war as modern nations 
view it. The blow usually comes first and the 
declaration follows, not for the benefit of the 
enemy, to whom, indeed, it would be little 
more than a mockery, but ‘to announce the fact 
of war to other countries, so that on § may be 
pre} to observe the laws of neutrality. 
he war with Russia in the Crimea was 
announced by the high sheriff from the steps 
of the London Exchange on March 28, 1854; 
but the war itself had been practically begun 
by the entry of British ships into the Darda- 
nelles a few days earlier. Russia, it is true, 
was more consi in the earlier stage of the 
same conflict, for she declared war against 
Turkey three "day ys before epee to strike. 
When, however she decided to fight Turkey 
again in 1877, fifty thousand of her soldiers 
crossed the nian frontier on the very 
day on which the formal pronouncement was 
made. A s tion of older and more chival- 
rous days mar ed the beginning of the disastrous 
¥ranco-German War, when a formal declaration 
was delivered by a heared @ affaires to Prince 
Bismarck in Berlin before the armies of France 
were put in motion. 
The usual preliminary to war in modern 
times is the withdrawal by a nation of its 
ambassador from an enemy’s court. This 
withdrawal is rather of the nature of an ulti- 
matum, and need not of necessity be followed 
by an pe ged toarms. But it is always under- 
withdrawal isa warning. Cases 
vo ao during the last two centuries, war has 
actual lly been heralded by a formal announce- 
ment are so few as to form a noticeable excep- 
tion to the rule. 
* © 


THE LIONESS AND THE TERRIER. 


\ instance of the way in which lions and 
other animals will adapt their natures and 
their habits to surrounding conditions appears 
in an old copy of the London Times. A 
lioness in the Dublin Zoo*was much worried 
during her last illness by rats, which often 
swarm in the cages of the carnivora, in search 
of scraps of food left after the lions have been 
fed, and while the beasts are in health are 
rather an amusement than an annoyance. 

The rats, however, began to nibble the toes 
of the lioness when she could no longer defend 
herself, and pom veey a terrier was placed in 
the cage to protect the sufferer. At first the 
lioness anal the dog with a surly growl. 
When, however, she saw him kill the first rat 
she began to appreciate her visitor. 

The lioness coaxed the terrier to her, folded 
her paws round him, and the dog slept each 
night enfolded within her paws, and protecting 
her rest from disturbance. 


& « 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 
Ms: Kenyon Cox, the artist, was entertaining 
one day a little girl of five, the daughter 
of a noted painter. This little girl, according 
to the New York Tribune, talked quaintly, 
and made a most amusing companion. 
Her sash came untied during her visit, and 
she drew near her hostess. 
‘*Tie my sash, please,’’ she said. 
**Can’t you tie it yourself?’’ said Mrs. Cox. 
**No, indeed.’ 
ny not?’’ 
‘*Because I’m in front,” said the little girl. 


oc) 


se 
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AN OLD CHUM. 
Be President of the United States belongs to 
the people, although he has not been intro- 
duced to them all. The Philadelphia Press 
says that the private secretary came out to the 
visitor at the White House and said: 
“Tm sorry, but the President cannot see 


you. 
“ivy A} won’t you?’’ rsisted the 
visitor. ell him I’m the man in the brown 


hat that stood in the crowd when the Rough 
Riders left Tampa for the front.’’ 


& C3) 


POPES AND POETS. 
” a shop window, 
and half-tone portraits of celebrated persons, 
hung two large signs. One read: « 
Ports Five CEents. 
The other bore these words: 
Popes FIFTEEN CENTS EACH. 
A customer asked the proprietor why popes 
were so muc h more e — than poets. 


“*Well,’ returned t shopkeeper, ‘‘they’re 
a great deal scarcer.’ 


to C openhagen. 
This Se et may be * ‘magnificent’’ as an act 
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tng senoot. STAMMERERS' t2'Fremonc St’ poston. 


TELEPHONES Atte tats 


and All Uses. eaananil rth 

for a smenes- Send for 

Bulletins. S. H. Couch Co., , Mass. 
m in en of health 

Come Here la aaa rest for mind and body. 
Your physician will agree. ugh Pullman Car Ser- 
vice from Boston for Steuben Sanitarium. Sooklet free. 
STEU BEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N.Y. 


Boys: You Can Make Glass 


velties with our Blowpipes, —~ 
pe and ae By mai 2 SC. 
GLASS SPECIALTY CO., Dept. 3 SosTOM, MASS 


~ ROCK RIDCE HALL. 


A School for Boys. High and dry location. Laboratories. 
New gymnasium. Mechanic Arts. Gehelaresine. ae 
— sc ‘hool ie full page illustradions, sent f fi wit! 
carefu 7 pons ull-page illustrations, sen 4 

request. 2. WHITE, Principal 


RECEPTIONS. 


The correct thing to serve your friends is Kallost 
Tea with lemon. Packed at Ceylon in air-tight 
packages. Sold by all first-class grocers. 

SILAS PEIRCE & CO., Ltd., 
Importers, 59 and 61 Commercial Street, Boston. 


Amateur Photographers 


We Teach Practical Photography by Mail. 


Start right. Experimental learning is always ex- 
pensive. Why waste time and money when our course 
tells you what to do and how to do ie ? Students are 
under direct personal instruction and criticism. Our terms 
are low, thus placing a photogra hie eduention within 
the reach of every amateur. Diplomas issued. Write 
to-day for our prospectus giving full information. 
THE BO: N CORRUSPONDENCE SCHOOL of 
PHOTOG RA PHY, 20 Concord Sq., Boston, Maas, 






































Do You Know the Toffee King, 
JOHN MACKINTOSH, of Halifax, England, 
and do you know his Toffee ? 


MACKINTOSH’S 
Extra Cream Toffee. 


You haven’t eaten guything just Bee it. 
It’s different and it’s good tis why 
everybody likes it, ‘ Long live the Toffee 
King ” if he w ill make usa sweetmeat like 
this. A rare old English candy of deli- 
cious blend made from the finest ingredi- 
ents in the cleanest way. 

Be sureand try it; get tt 
of your dealer if you can 

“ie getit. We send 
a large family bor of 

Be. , mail prepaid, 

1.60—or a gen- 
erous sample for 10c. 
in stamps. 


Lamont, Corliss & Co. 
Sele Agents, 
78 Hudson Street, 
New York City. 
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Man Who Owns 


his home or has property to == 
improve ought to know about “DRAGON” 


See large ad. in March 3d issue. 
We send full information Free. yy 


THE LAWRENCE CEMENT CO., 
Sales Office, 1 Broadway, New York. 


Wash Suitings 4 Waistings, 
sa ag riteationt 
and Serges HALF PRICE. 


We will sell direct from the mills three yards or more. 
Send for FREE Samples at Once. 
Mail orders filled to all parts of the world. Agents wanted. 


c.s. COURTENAY. Jr., & COMPANY, 
2 Bedford Street, Boston. 


IS BABY ILL? 


Look to its food; most of the troubles 
that afflict a baby can be traced to this 
source. Try 


Ridge’s Food 


It has saved the lives of thousands of 
feeble, unpromising babies when they could 
take no other nourishment. It has been 
doing this for thirty years. 

Sold Everywhere. Send for Booklet and 
FREE SAMPLE. 
WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 









































¢ Keeps Homes Healthful 





¢ | A Few -Drops 


Do away with all impure odors. 
Kill disease germs and vermin. 
v Keep moths out of carpets. Just 
the thing for cleansing. sinks, 
drain-pipes, etc. 
A boon for washing floors and 
woodwork. Invaluable as a 
disinfectant for the sick-room. 


250¢. iriue. 


Sold by druggists 
and grocers. Ask 
them for Free 
Sample Bottle. 



















7/3 Ur. A.C. Daniels (Inc.), 
<* 172 Milk St., Boston. 


10 cents secures trial 
bottle by mail. 











Laas os 


haan hhh) Bote 
Pure South A merican Hair Mattress, 
cleanest, softest and most resilient nae my 
Length Of ® oervioe amy and com- 
fort considered d, it s the cheapest. 


Made in two parts, best ticking. * 
Delivered express ~ to one part of New England. 


CHARLES G. REN, Manufacturer, 





ie THOrH 











9-261 Main Bae Malden, Mass. 








MARVELLI MACARONI 


Is prepared from the finest —— Seer, 


and contains all the stren . pa. 

It is a > in sealed, germ- Tt pac es 
that keep it fresh and pure. It isa food that 
contains more nutritious elements than 
beef, and excels en imported brand. - It 
is alvays pos. be ~~ i rm ay I onter— 
not mushy—when in your 
chafing-dish, and Goan ek. ,- 2 to the 
best the earth affords. Foran ev: ening lunch 
it is ideal. Tell us your name and 

and we will send you, © book, * Sizty 

Cook Macaroni,” by M . Rorer. 


The Marvelli Co., 101 Water St. on Harbor Beach, Mich. 

















Fab-Ri-Ko-Na Art Burlaps, 
Faultiess in taste and texture. 
= + 44 ane 

mbro esigns 22x22 
ne Price includes vere side. 
a sufficient to embroider, 20c extra. 
yy beautiful illustrated catalogue showing 
a and poster sent free. 
. B. WIGGINS SONS CO., 
29 pt Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 











ane 50c me pe 
































Motorman’s 
Glove. 


Made from Cordovan 
Horseh’ ~ wr — and 






ways 
softand pliable un- 
der all conditions. 


jest ro aoe '~ -y made. A Glove that 
the racket for a motorman will 
Tam on any hard usage—on the em, in the 
woods, for digging, ice-cutting, e 
If you don’t find the Saranac ll at your 
dealer’ s, write us, but ask him first ; it’s handier. 














Parker Bros. & Co., Littleton, N. H. ) | 

























Is Guaranteed to go twice 
as far as paste or liquid polishes. 
5 X - RAY gives a quick, brilliant 
luster, and does not burn off, 

Sample sent if you address De pt. “J.” 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., 


Agents, 78 Hudson Street, New York City. 
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$1.75 A YEAR. 


° FJOOK out, there !’’ 
The young freight- 


handler, guiding an 
unwieldy bale of paper on his 
two-wheel truck, was slipping 
and sliding down the steep 
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incline from the warehouse 
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press its steel-shod feet upon the 
planks and so check its dangerous 
headway. His call was imperative, 





stairway which led up to the 
offices on the second floor, and 
a moment later he was ushered 
into the presence of a gentleman 
whom he had never seen before, 
but who, he was sure from 
his appearance, must be Mr. 
Corliss. 

**Here’s where I have the 
calling down of my life,’’ 
thought John, as he rioted the 
keen, dark eyes and close-trimmed 
hair and mustache of the mer- 





perhaps harshly mandatory, but the 
necessity was urgent, for the young 
man in riding-breeches, standing at 
careless ease in the steamer gang- 
way, was in imminent danger of 
being run down. 

Harry Corliss looked up sharply at 
the call, and then stepped aside 
from the path of the truck, but he 
turned his eyes with a steady scowl 
on the sunburned face of the young 
fellow who guided the truck. Then 
he watched while the paper bale was 
stowed and the truckman started on 
his return trip to the warehouse. 

“*Have a civil tongue in your head 
next time, will you?’’ he said, with 
arrogance, as the young man again 
passed him. 

**What ?’’ 
stopping. 

**Look out whom you shout orders 
at!’’ growled Harry. 

The other laughed with quick, 
frank good nature. ‘‘I didn’t want 
to run over you,’’ he said. 

Corliss sniffed. He had been in an 
unpleasant mood before this inci- 
dent. His father, who owned both 
steamer and warehouse, had refused 
to let him cross the lake on the boat 
that night, and he was angry. He 
felt his youthful dignity insulted, 
first by this young workman’s sharp 
tone and now by his laughing eyes. 

**You don’t know to whom you 
are talking, do you?’’ he asked, 
lowering his head and looking out 
darkly from under his brows. 

**You may be a twin to Robinson 
Crusoe, for all I know.’’ The 
young truckman still laughed. 

**You’re too fresh!’’ said Corliss, 
advancing a step. 

He saw that several deck- and 
wharf-hands had turned to look. 
He felt spurred to action of some 
sort, although he was not exactly 
comfortable in the part he was ta- 
king. It was rather because he did 
not know how to drop the matter 
with credit to himself before the eyes 
of onlookers than because he relished 


asked the truckman, 














BREECHES 





H. BURGESS. 


THE YOUNG 
MAN IN RIDING- 
. WAS 
IN IMMINENT 

DANGER OF 
BEING RUN 
DOWN 





chant. 

**What is your name ?’’ 
Corliss, shortly. 

** John Crane, sir.’’ 

“*You’re one of the two who were 
fighting down on the steamer just 
now ?”’ 

‘*Yes, sir.’’ John thought the 
term ‘‘fighting’’ was hardly appli- 
cable, but he did not care to argue 
the point. 

Mr. Corliss looked at him sharply 
a moment before continuing. 

** How long have you been working 
here ?’’ he asked, at last. 

**Four days, sir.’’ 

**Where is your home 

**In the country.’’ 

**] suppose you came to Chicago 
to find work ?’’ 

Ts 

“Why did 
handling ?’’ 

**T couldn’t get anything else, sir 
I thought I might work up.’’ 

Mr. Corliss paused again, then 
asked, ‘‘Do you think fighting is a 
good way to begin working up?’’ 

‘*No, sir.’’ 

‘*Why did you fight ?”’ 

John was silent. It did not seem 
fair to him to accuse young Corliss 
before his father, particularly in the 
boy’s absence. 

**Well?’’ asked Mr. Corliss. 

**I suppose because I was foolish 
enough to get angry, sir.’’ 

**You get angry as easily as that, 
then, do you ?’’ 

** Yes, sir—at least, I did.’’ 

‘*That’s all; you may go.’’ 

John hesitated. ‘‘Am I 
charged, sir?’’ he asked. 

“If the foreman discharges you I 
shall have nothing to say,’’ replied 
the merchant, turning back to his 
desk. 

John went down-stairs with a 
heavy heart. He crossed the floor 
to where the foreman of the freight- 
handlers stood, shouting some direc- 
tions to a man on the elevator. 

**Am I discharged, Mr. Blake ?’’ 


asked Mr. 
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you choose freight- 


dis- 








a quarrel that he followed it up. 

**You have no call to be impu- 
dent,’’ he added. . 

“Nor have you,’’ returned the other. 
face had grown serious, but he showed no heat. | this opinion of his own prowess. 

Some one laughed at the retort. It wasa| He felt himself suddenly grappling with a 
coarse laugh, which carried in it a taunt and | bundle of muscles so hard and strong that he 
a dare as plainly as if in spoken words. It| was instantly conscious that his own strength 
was a deck-hand who laughed, and his sneering | was almost insignificant in comparison. His 
face leered at the boys confronting each other, | wrists were seized in a grip which fairly made 
the one handsome, well-dressed, belligerent ; | the bones ache, and he was borne back irre- 
the other weather-browned, roughly clad, quiet | sistibly till his shoulders struck the paper bales 
but alert. The laugh stung Corliss. ‘‘ You’d| behind him with a jar that dazed him. Then, 
better apologize,’’ he said to the truckman. | dizzy as he was, he saw the glowing eyes of 

The young worker smiled again, but turned | his young antagonist close to his face, and he 
without speaking, and began to push his truck | knew he was completely outmatched. 
up the incline. But the young truckman struck no blow. 

“*I say apologize!’’, cried Corliss, running | Pinioning Harry’s hands, he looked in his face 
forward. The young man turned his head. |a moment, and then suddenly released the boy 

**Don’t be foolish,’’ he said, quietly. | with another of his easy, spontaneous laughs. 

It is a curious perversity of human nature| ‘‘You’re just out of temper,’’ he said. 
that when a man has assumed an attitude which | you shouldn’t be so free with your whip.’’ 
he knows to be unjustified, he often finds the | 
difficulty of retiring from that position and|he took up his work again, while Harry, 
owning to the wrong so great that he deliberately | discomfited and crestfallen, walked out upon 
commits further offenses rather than retreat. | the dock and away to the street. 

Corliss felt that he was wholly in the wrong, ‘*T see your finish, Crane,’’ said one of the 
and a sudden madness of anger flamed up| men to the truckman, a moment later. ‘‘Do 
within him at the consciousness of his position. | you know that was old Corliss’s son you was 
He raised his riding-whip and struck the | scrappin’ with? And the old man saw you, 
young truckman a stinging blow across the | too. He was at the head of the stairs. That 
shoulders. | boy’s his pet.’’ 

The young fellow dropped his truck and| The young truckman paused. ‘‘Well,’’ he 
whirled about, and Corliss, anticipating a return | said, ‘‘I guess I couldn’t have done any different 
blow, struck again quickly with the whip, the | if I’d known it. Suppose I’ll lose my job?’’ 
hard little crop this time cutting across the brown 
cheek of the laborer. Then he dropped his 
whip and tried to throw himself into an attitude 
of defense. 

Corliss had been in the habit of considering 
himself an athlete, because he rode, played 
golf, and did some high-school track work. In 


reply. 
John Crane was new on the docks. 


less than four days old. 


Chicago, hoping that a position would open for 
him where he could climb to something higher 


His | less than three seconds he permanently altered | than manual ‘labor. 
|he had faced the alternative of taking what | suddenly 





But after days of search 


offered or giving up and going back home to 
own himself beaten. With determined courage, 


he asked, as soon as he could get the 
man’s attention. 

Blake looked at him a moment 
not seeming to understand; then 
he grinned. ‘‘Not yet,’’ he said, 
briefly. ‘‘Go back and work.’’ 

John wondered, but he obeyed without further 


blankly, 


‘ | : : 
therefore, he had ‘‘taken hold,’’ resolved to| question. If he could have looked into Mr. 


let nothing hinder him in making a success 
where his chance offered, although the chance 


| did seem poor; and few of those who saw him 


would have guessed his disappointment and his 
struggle. 

**T guess I can’t keep this job now, though,’’ 
he muttered, the realization of what that meant 
weighing down his heart. ‘‘I don’t see why 
that young fellow wanted to take offense at an 
ordinary warning, even if it was rough. I 
suppose, though, he might have been provoked 


| about something else before, and I just stirred 
**But | 


him up to the boiling-over point. I ought to 


| give his side of the matter a fair consideration. 
Without further word or notice of Corliss, | 


I guess I wasn’t very polite, anyway, but if he 
knew how much his bad temper will probably 
cost me, I don’t believe he would have made 
the fuss.’’ 

The boy sighed wearily. ‘‘That’s the way, 
though. It’s just as father used to say. ‘Bad 
temper among people is like gunpowder in a 


| parlor; you can’t let even a little of it flash up 


without damage, for even if you don’t blow the 


| roof off, you can’t tell where the smoke’s going 
| to settle.’ ’” 


A boy approached Crane from someWhere 
within the warehouse as he mounted to the 


The other grinned and turned away without | floor for another truck-load. 


‘*You’re wanted in the office,’’ he said, 


His | briefly. 
connection with the Corliss warehouse was yet | 
He had come to} 


John’s face reddened. It had come quickly, 
then. He set his truck carefully to one side, 
out of the way, and followed the boy through 
narrow lanes between boxes and bales to a 





| Costies’s office half an hour later, he might 
have understood several things better. 
Mr. Corliss was talking with his son now. 
|** Harry,’ he said, ‘‘you acted like a fool this 
| morning. ’’ 

**When ?’’ asked the boy. 

**When you struck that young freight-handler 
with your riding-whip. Do you call yourself 
| a gentleman ?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir. He attempted to order me round 
and was impudent.’’ 

‘‘Impudent, Harry?’’ Mr. Corliss smiled. 
‘*Is that the kind of ideas you are getting at 
school? Do you know that freight-handler 
could have whipped you within an inch of your 
| life this morning, and would have been justified 
| in doing it ?’’ 

‘*He’s stronger than I am,’’ said the boy, 
flushing and dropping his eyes. 

‘* Yes, in more senses than one; he can keep 
his temper. If he had let himself go this 
morning you would probably have spent the 
next week in the house. I couldn’t even badger 
him into getting angry when I questioned him. 
You’d better go and square yourself with 
that young freight-handler. Don’t be a silly 
child.’’ 

The boy left the office with no very good 
grace. ‘‘I’ll get even with that fellow!’’ he 
muttered to himself. ‘‘I don’t believe he’s got 
jany spirit, or he wouldn’t have given up so 
| quickly. He’s a quitter.” 
| It was after the noon hour that John saw 
| Harry Corliss come out on the dock again. 
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The boy sauntered down the wharf as if with | 
no definite purpose in view, but Crane saw the 
brown eyes fixed upon himself once or twice, | 
and wondered if the young fellow meant to 
renew the quarrel of the morning. 

Corliss walked to a point near the gangplank, 
on the edge of the wharf, and watched the | 
progress of the loading. Bales of twine were 
going on board now, and the truckmen were 
working fast. 

If Harry had thought out a trick to perpetrate 
upon young Crane, however, his intention was | 
never carried out. Suddenly, not two minutes | 
after the young man had taken up his station, 
one of the men, in descending the plank, ran 
his loaded truck too near the edge, and one of 
the wheels slipping over, tipped the truck, and | 
sent the big twine bale end over end straight 
for the spot where the boy stood. 

A chorus of cries went up, but all were too 
late, and the next moment young Corliss was 
knocked over the edge of the dock into the 
greasy water of the river, which lay between 
the heavily laden steamer and the dock. 

Although likely to be disastrous to one’s 
clothing, such a fall into the Chicago river, 
within sight of dozens of men who could lend 
him aid, is not usually especially serious; but 
just at the moment of Harry’s accident one 
thing lent a special and terrible danger to the 
situation. 

A big lake steamer was coming up the river, 
and the swell made by her ponderous passage 
was swinging the great black hull of the Corliss 
boat toward the wharf. The stern-line from 
steamer to dock had been loosened but a few 
moments earlier, to allow some movement of 
freight on the deck, and a careless deck-hand 
had neglected to fasten it properly. This made 
possible the swinging of the great vessel with 
only her bow-line out to the dock, and swing 
she did. 

Half a dozen men instantly recognized the 
frightful position of the boy in the water. It 
was more than probable that he would be caught 
and crushed. Running and shouting, three or 
four sought a line to drop to Corliss, hoping 
that quick work would save him; but before 
a line could be brought it became evident that 
they would be too late. The boy in the water, 
at first cool enough to keep himself afloat and 
wait for aid, now saw his own danger and 
screamed for help. 

It was just then that Crane, coming up the 
plank with empty truck, saw Corliss, and took 
in the nature of his predicament. An instant 
he hesitated, at a loss. Then with sudden 
thought he swung his heavy steel-bound truck 
round, and pushing it to the edge of the gang- 
plank, let its wheels slip over the edge. Slowly 
and carefully he lowered the heavy vehicle till 
the stout bar on which the wheels revolved 
hung just between a heavy stringer of the dock 
and the steel side-plate of the steamer. 

He was not an instant too soon. The heavy 
boat erushed against the stout obstruction, 
pressed her fearful weight upon it for a long 
second, while every man on the wharf held 
his breath lest the truck should twist in 
Crane’s hands, and then she swung off again 
with the recoil, leaving the boy in the water 
untouched. 

A wild yell went up from twenty throats, 
which caused the windows of the offices above 
to be opened with a rattle and a dozen curious 
heads to pop out. It was the work of a minute 
after that to pull Harry from the water, and 
then John, released from his post, drew up his 
truck. 

Rough wharf -hands are no less ready at 
appreciating the fine points of an act of courage 
or presence of mind than are other men. They 
had seen the quarrel of the morning. They had 
witnessed the rescue. They understood, and 
having assured themselves of Corliss’s safety, 
they expressed their approval by picking up 
John Crane and carrying him up to the ware- 
house, with cheer after cheer sending ringing 
echoes out over the river. 

Mr. Corliss himself was standing at the head 
of the inclined way when they reached that 
point, and he listened to the story with a queer 
little quiet smile on his lips, which only disap- 
peared once when the past danger of his son 
was vividly described. When the brief story 
was told, he took John’s hand quietly. 

‘*Thank you, John Crane,’’ he said, gravely. 
‘* You don’t need praise or commendation from 
me or from any one else. A young man of your 
spirit is quite above it. I saw the whole of 
the affair with Harry here this morning; I’ve 
seen few men with such self-control and such 
magnanimity.’’ . 

Mr. Corliss paused and looked at his son. 
The boy was standing forgetful of his dripping 
clothes, his face full of mingled emotions of 
shame, wonder and gratitude. The moment of 
agony, when he had been face to face with what 
had seemed an inevitable and terrible death, 
had wrought a change in the boy, sudden and 
complete. He stood before Crane in humble, 
genuine contrition as his father ceased speaking. 
His cheeks burned as he faced the crowd of 
men, and he twisted his wet hat in his hands 
helplessly for a moment. 

“‘T was a fool,’’ he stammered at last, ‘‘a 
fool! Forgive me!’’ He turned away, choking. 

‘**Please forget it,’? said John, who could 
stand this sort of thing no longer; and then he 
turned and bolted for the dock with his own 
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face burning as if the shame and not the 
triumph were his. 
‘*That boy will do. 





I want him,’’ said 


Mr. Corliss to the foreman, as he turned back 
to his office. ‘‘As soon as he returns tell him 
to come up-stairs.’’ 






















EFORE the door 

{B} of Room 56 Sallie 
Russell paused and 

regarded the sign hung 
there, a business- 
like square of 
cardboard, on 
which was neatly printed, ‘‘ Busy.’’ 
But as Sallie was carry- 
ing food, she was not 
deterred by the sign; she 
knocked and pushed the 
door open. 

Her friend Rachel looked 
up from her book appre- 
hensively. ‘‘What have 
you been doing ?’’ she de- 
manded. ‘‘Or is it some- 
thing you want me to 
do??? 

‘‘Take this nice fat 
chocolate with the nut on 
top,’’ urged Sallie. ‘‘ ‘I 
been doing?’ ‘Want you 
to do?’ It’s nothing to 
get excited about. Iasked 
a freshman to come to 
your room to a rabbit this. 
evening. Let me tell you 
how it happened,’’ she 
urged, hastily. ‘‘I fell in 
with her coming up from 
the village, and I knew 
she wasa freshman because 
she wore kid gloves. So I 
asked her if this was her 
first year, and she said 
yes, and I asked her if she 
had met many of the stu- 
dents yet, and she said 
very few; and I asked her what she was going | 
to specialize in, and she said German. 

‘*Then there didn’t seem to be much of any- | 
thing else to say, so I remarked that I had been 
to the village for cheese to make a rabbit, and 
she said she had never eaten one. After that 
there was nothing to do but ask her to help eat 
this one. Fancy having never eaten a rabbit! | 
And ‘you know, Rachel, I can’t make it in my 
own room, because that tiresome roommate 
they put in with me when Blanche didn’t 
come back says it gives her a headache just 
to smell one.’’ 

Rachel shrugged her shoulders resignedly. 
‘*Very well,’’ she said, ‘‘I’ll ask her if it’s 
her first year and if she knows many people 
and what courses she takes, but after that you 
will have to entertain her.’’ 

“*Rachel,’’ said Sallie, earnestly, ‘‘this morn- 
ing in chapel the dean talked about the upper 
classmen helping the freshmen. She was very 
impressive. I have decided to help this fresh- 
man. If she can have the benefit of my three 
years’ experience when she has been here only 
three weeks, think what a start it will give 
her! 

‘*T shall begin,’’ she meditated, ‘‘ by arranging 
her hair differently. That is the key-note to 
the appearance. Perhaps you have noticed that 
when the story-book heroine wishes to disguise 
herself as a waiting-maid, she dves her hair in 
an unbecoming manner; while on the other 
hand, when the workhouse drudge receives 
the fortune of which she has been unjustly 
deprived, she at once has her hair coiffured by 
a competent hair-dresser. To do the hair, to 
dress the hair, to coiffure the hair—what a differ- 
ence !’? : 

The guest arrived that evening just as the 
‘*rabbit’’ had reached that critical point when 
one adds the egg and waits to see if the mixture 
is going to turn out smooth or stringy. Sallie, 
bent over the chafing-dish, greeted her abstract- 
edly and left hospitality to Rachel. 

Rachel introduced herself—sinee Sallie forgot 
todoso. And the guest’s name was? Caroline 
Conrad. This was her first year, Rachel under- 
stood. Had she made many acquaintances yet? 
And what courses was she taking? German, 
chiefly? Ah, Sallie was a ‘‘shark’’ in German ; 
took the Heine course, and XV and XVI. 
She, Rachel, elected French. 

There was a perceptible pause. A girl who 
had been longer in college would have relieved 
the silence by wandering about the room, 
inspecting and commenting on the posters and | 
photographs; but this girl was either ignorant 
of the custom or too shy to follow it. 

Her shyness was obvious, although she | 
showed it by no distressing embarrassment or | 
nervous laughter, but sat quietly, her cheeks 
growing pink. She was unusually self-possessed 
for a freshman, Rachel reflected, and pretty in | 
a quiet, unobtrusive fashion. 

The rabbit passed the crucial stage safely, | 
and Sallie ladled it out, smooth and pale and | 
creamy. 

Miss Conrad was frankly delighted with her | 














SALLIE LADLED 
IT OUT, SMOOTH AND 
PALE AND CREAMY. 
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first taste, and ate three platefuls without 
mentioning indigestion or nightmare. Sallie 
was pleased, for she prided herself on her 
skill. 

“*You eat rabbit intelligently,’’ she assured 
her guest. ‘‘The dish becomes a habit with 
some people, but with me it is a passion. It 
is my dream to eat. it some day in its original 
home-a Welsh rabbit in Wales!’’ 

‘*Like’sardines in —’’ 

‘Sardinia. And spaghetti in —’’ 

‘Italy. And in Germany —’’ 

“Pumpernickel and sausage !’’ 

Sallie gathered her new friend enthusiastically 
into herarms. ‘‘ You darling! You have been 
there ?”’ , 

“‘T have lived in Heidelberg four years, 
and have just. come back,’’ Miss Conrad 
replied. 

‘*Heidelberg, with its adorable, impertinent 
students! I have fouhd a friend! How I 
have longed for you! This imbecile Rachel 
knows not pumpernickel from kaffeekranzchen. 
There’s a little restaurant in town that will 
take you back to Germany! Not a word 
of English—and the cooking! Munich and 
Berlin! We’ll lunch there to-morrow. But 
don’t tell, for the poor, ignorant faculty frown 
on foreign restaurants. We’ll steal away 
together, darling !’’ 

‘*Gormands!’? murmured Rachel, scornfully. 

‘*Don’t mind her !’’ cried Sallie. ‘‘She affects 
to be above eating, but it’s just a pose. All 
college girls eat; all they can; all the time. It 
is studying so hard does it. But now,’’ with 
sudden transition, ‘‘you must let me do your 
hair.’’ 

Before the startled guest could protest, Sallie 
had pulled out her hairpins and secured Rachel’s 
comb, talking all the time. 

“There’s a lot of it and it’s lovely, but no 
one would have guessed, the way you fixed it. 
You had a pompadour,—and pardon my saying 
it was a very homely one,—while your profile 
cries for a parting. My hand shall right the 
wrong. As soon as I saw you I said to myself, 
‘A wavy part and a soft knot’ low in the 
neck —’? And Sallie, happy in a listener, 
went on to expound her theories, not only of 


| hair-dressing, but of dressing in general. Miss 


Conrad resigned herself to her fate with a 
meekness somewhat at variance with the decided 
twinkle in her eyes. 

‘*You must always wear a short skirt about 


| the campus and to class and never kid gloves— 


that is what gives away a freshman every 
time.’’ 

Sallie was too busy to notice Miss Conrad’s 
expression, but Rachel, seeing surprise, compre- 
hension and amusement follow each other in 
quick succession, was struck with a somewhat 
startling thought. 

“But in winter? My hands will be cold,’’ 
expostulated the instructed one. 


‘*Mittens or woolen gloves. You mustn’t 


mind my setting you right on these points. It 
is better to learn them sooner by word of mouth 
than later by experience. Of course, having 
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lived in Germany so long, you can’t know about 
these little things. 

‘*There,’’ standing back to survey her work, 
‘*Il knew that was what you needed! But, 
child, why do you wear a lavender ribbon? 
Rachel, give me the ribbon you have on. That 
is all right,’’ in reply to Miss Conrad’s troubled 
protest. ‘*Rachel can wear the lavender one 
very well, but it fights with your eyes. Now 
this blue one’ both matches and deepens 
them.’’ 

Both the change of hair and of ribbon were 
for the better, as Miss Conrad could plainly 
see im the glass Sallie held before her. As 





she was about to express her appreciation of 
Sallie’s somewhat unusual attentions the gong 
on the rotunda struck two warning notes, 
which were echoed by shrill electric bells in 
every corridor. 

‘* Dear me,’’ cried Sallie, ‘‘ there is the 
warning bell! Where do you live? Here in 
this building? That’s fortunate, though it is 
funny I haven’t seen you before.’’ Sallie gave 
her a parting hug. ‘‘Remember our luncheon 
to-morrow. We’ll take the twelve-ten train for 
town.’’ 

‘*But I havea class the last period,’’ protested 
Miss Conrad. 

‘*That doesn’t matter; so have I—a lecture 
in the Heine course by that new German teacher 
who has been so long getting here. But one 
can always borrow notes from some one, and 
you know we are allowed ten per cent. cuts.’’ 

‘*But, Miss Russell,’’—the embarrassment 
that had entirely disappeared in the course of 
the evening returned; Miss Conrad’s cheeks 
were painfully red,—‘‘you don’t understand. I 
am that new German teacher !’’ 

There was an unusual silence in the room 
after the door closed behind Miss Conrad. 
Rachel occupied herself in gathering up the 
dishes, and tactfully ignored the dejected figure 
on the couch. As the ‘‘lights out’’ bell sounded 
Sallie rose. 

**Rachel !’” 

**Yes, Sallie. ’’ 

“T am going to take a stand against this 
fashion of promiscuous class-cutting. It is a 
bad example to freshmen, and as the dean 
remarked, we should do all we can to help fresh- 
men. I shall not go to town to-morrow. By 
the way,’’ she added, as she reached the door, 
‘if you will give me the lavender ribbon, I will 
wear it to class to-morrow to show Miss Conrad 
that I am not offended with her.’’ 
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CAPTURING A LOUP-CERVIER. 


“-ITRIP to Quebec had 
A\»' taken the parents of 
| Holeom Parett and 
“8 his sister Manice, aged 
“ve Tespectively thirteen 
and fifteen years, away 
from home, and the 
children were left 
alone in the farmhouse 
during several days of 
bitter winter weather. 
One very cold morn- 
* ing Manice, looking 
| out of the window, 
= saw an animal digging 
“4; in-the drift near the 
4 corner of the barn. 
: ‘ 4 “Oh, come see this 
<a! queer-looking dog!’’ 
she cried. ‘‘He is digging up old Molly!’’ Old 
Molly was a hen that had died. 

But Holeom knew that it was not a dog. 
Presently it turned, and he saw its large, round 
head, tasseled ears and wild, fierce eyes. He 
knew then that it was a ‘‘lucivee,’’ or lynx. 

Both Holeom and Manice were now much 
concerned lest the creature shouid get into the 
| barn and kill their five cossets. Holeom had 
no weapon but a light ax and an old bayonet. 

He fixed the bayonet on the end of a ‘‘quilting- 
pole,’’ gave it to Manice, and took theax. Then 
they sallied forth, shouting to frighten the lynx. 
It started to run away, but fell feebly. Then 
they saw that, although full-grown, the animal 
was emaciated and had little strength, either 
to escape or to fight. As the winter advances 
and game becomes scarce, the wild carnivora 
often suffer pitiably. 

When they approached it turned upon them, 
but was so nearly frozen and famished that 
it could hardly stand. Holecom was about to 
despatch the loup-cervier when the idea of 
capturing it occurred to him. Manice brought 
a cow-blanket, which Holeom threw over the 
weakened animal; and with no great risk or 
exertion they were able to pick it up and carry 
it into the barn. 

Although, ordinarily, the lynx is one of the 
fiercest and most intractable of living creatures, 
this one offered little resistance, and was put 
in a high-sided stall, where they confined it by 
nailing slats across the entrance. They gave 
the loup-cervier a bed of hay, and threw in 
bones and scraps of deer meat for it to eat. Its 
hunger was insatiable. 

Under the influence of food and warmth its 
apparent meekness underwent a great change. 
When Holcom or Manice approached the slats, 
even when bringing food, the lynx would dash at 
them, sereeching in such an excess of fury that 































fear. 
The children were in great fear lest the 
animal might break out in the night and kill 


their stock; and they were now heartily sorry | 
jin a crate and shipped by rail; 


that they had not despatched it. 

During the eight days that elapsed before | 
their parents returned Holeom and Manice | 
passed through every possible phase of anxiety 
and worry over their loup-cervier. Nor were 


| that, 
| opened the car door and let it go. 
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the poor cows and sheep went nearly wild from | their troubles at an end when their father and 


mother came back. 

Finally the lynx was sold to a trader at 
Three Rivers, who had made a market for it 
in Montreal. 
but Holeom 
learned afterward that it had broken out of the 
crate and given the trainmen so much trouble 
on stopping at a way station, they 
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EMPEROR OF KOREA. 


The present war is waged to 


OREA has been the cause of each of the four 
foreign wars of Japan. Although the annals of 
the first are lost in the obscurity of prehistoric times, 
the legendary promise of the Korean king at its close 
is familiar to every Japanese: 
backward I and my people will romain tributary to 














“Until the rivers flow 
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Japan.” 


which Japan won for 


4 


her in 1894, and which has been recognized since by all — great powers, including Russia. 
In 1900, however, Russia made an unsuccessful attempt to secure the Korean port of 
Masampo for a naval base, and last fall she established a fortified post on the Korean shore 


of the Yalu River. 
taking p i 


A 





of the king 


This act was naturally regarded by Japan as a preliminary step to 
Through the exclusive policy of Russia this would 
mean the shutting out of Japan from her acknowledged sphere of influence. 


It would put 


into hostile hands a country which is practically her granary, and where she has large 
vested interests, and controls three-fourths of all the foreign commerce. The inde- 
pendence of Korea seems far more essential to Japan than the maintenance of the Monroe 
doctrine seems to the United States.° What the outcome of the present conflict will be it 
is impossible to predict, but all must hope that the ancient beacon-fires will soon be 
relighted and flash from every hilltop to the ruler of Korea the glad tidings that his 


country is at peace.—The Editors. 


NEWCOMER to Korea might call it a 
A land where everything is done backward. 

Although it is no larger than Utah, and 
has a population perhaps not much greater than 
that of the State of New York, probably no 
other land can boast customs which seem so 
odd to the foreigner. 

A striking instance of this is a Korean’s 
way of looking at a photograph. If you hand 
him a picture bottom-side up, he will not turn 
it over, but will’examine it just as it comes to 
him. If it is a photograph of people or animals 
it makes no difference; he is just as satisfied 
with them on their heads as on their feet. 

A rollicking American marine of poetic turn 
touched upon certain aa Te of the 
Koreans in a poem, one stanza 
of which concluded : 

The boys braid their hair down 
their backs like a girl 

And the chimneys are holes in the 
ground. 

The custom of boys braiding 
their hair down their backs is Saad nal 
not peculiar to Korea, 
but where else do men 
“do up’’ their hair on 
the top of their heads ? 
Yet that is the way 
in which a married 
Korean is distin- 
guished from a bache- 
lor; the latter can do 
his hair up’ only on his wedding-day. And as 
to the chimneys, the poem tells the solemn 
truth. The Koreans warm their mud-and- 
stone huts by building the fires just beneath 
the stone floors. The ‘‘chimneys’’ run under 
the house and open in the gutters. As many 
of the streets of the capital, Seoul,—which is 
pronounced like our word soul,—are very 
narrow, it can be imagined that a walk through 
them on a cold day, when these ‘‘holes in the 
ground’’ are puffing out smoke, is not pleasant. 








THE MARBLE PAGODA 
SEOUL. 


Where Wood is a Luxury. 


HE land has been denuded of trees for so 
many years that only the wealthy can afford 
pine wood. Consequently the smoke which 
fills the streets of Seoul is the smoke of burning 
pine brush, which the people gather from the 
hills in the summer to burn in the colder 
months. 
Of course Koreans read and write in a way 











wall he could not see through? Foreigners in 
Korea have built strong fences of heavy timbers, 
with the idea of keeping out intruders, only to 
learn that mere matting, hung up between 
posts, would have served their purpose better, 
provided only that no one could see through it. 

Korean huts and yards — compounds — are 
screened from public view by mud walls or 
strips of matting, and it is a serious offense to 
intrude here. 


Photographing the Pagoda. 


i! order to get a photograph of the beautiful 

white marble pagoda in Seoul, I planned to 
perch my camera on a neighboring mud wall. 
But I found I could not lawfully gain that ten- 
foot elevation without an order from the 
governor of the city. 

These walls and a strange Korean super- 
stition concerning door-steps combine to keep 
the Korean family quite hidden from the street. 
While in most lands the door-step is the coign 
of vantage for which children quarrel and on 
which older persons crowd, in Korea you never 
see man, woman or child remaining on the 
threshold, because, as we say, it brings bad luck. 

Another oddity in this land of queer customs 
is the mourner’s hat. It is of straw, and is 
almost as large as a bushel basket. .The 
national dress of Korea is white, although the 
children are dressed in colors. The Korean 
mourner, therefore, in his white suit and his 
bushel-basket hat, is the most conspicuous sort 
of a Korean to be met. 

There are songs to be sung even in crushed 
and lifeless Korea, and the white figures of 
laborers in the fields and on the hills move to 
and fro to music set in an appropriately minor 
key. 

If the boy on the mountain suddenly ceases 
his song, you may know he has struck a root. 
Wood is so dear that the poor Korean boy will 
follow a root for a long distance, and very 
anxiously, lest it break. To furnish the large 
cities with wood is one of the chief industries 
in the country. The little Korean ponies can 
carry large loads of wood, but the beasts of 
burden in Korea are the fine, strong, patient 
bulls, which are to be found everywhere. And 
I never think of these sleek, powerful and yet 
gentle animals without comparing them at the 
same time with their drivers and owners. 

Although their white garments may exagger- 
ate their size, the men of Korea seem the most 

stalwart race in the 


world—as tall as 
their wives are 
homely. 


nature extremely 
mild and kind. To 
a remarkable degree 
they have that sa- 
ving grace of humor, 
not altogether com- 
mon among people of 
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that seems backward to us. Perhaps there are 


other lands where the washing is spread out on | ‘‘capital.’’ 


|and chief city of Korea; 


the same grade of 
civilization. A pho- 
tographer never has 
to ask a Korean to 
look pleasant. In 
photographs of Ko- 
rea, you will gener- 
ally find the people 
laughing. 

Seoul is the capital 
indeed, Seoul means 
There have been several ‘‘seouls’’ 


the ground to dry, instead of being hung up, but | of Korea, for each new dynasty founds a new 


where else do mourners wear the most conspicu- 


ous kind of dress, or where else is the land in | centuries ago, and its straggling, crenelated | Koreans made some notable inventions. 
which a thief would be afraid to get over a} wall, nine miles in circumference, containing | made the first ironclad, a boat in the shape of | 


capital. The present Seoul was founded five 


With much difficulty it was put | 


But both are by’ 


its two hundred thousand inhabitants, speaks of 
the middle ages. It is perhaps the only city in 
the world of which it could be said that tigers 
and leopards have been shot within the walls. 

At each gate are the high roofs, like those 
on Chinese walls. On these roofs in Korea | 
are rows of clay monkeys, about two feet in 
height, sitting in all conceivable attitudes. 
They keep—so the Koreans say—the devils 
from entering the city. These monkeys are 
also placed on the palace gates, and can be seen 
| on the East Gate and on the gate of the Kyeung- 
Pok Palace. 

The dragon is also a potent charm to keep off 
evil spirits. His specialty is firedevils. A great 
fire once swept the city and its palace. When 
this palace was rebuilt one of these dragons was 
placed on each side of the esplanade before the 
main gate. No fire devil has ever come again. 
The Chinese seem to understand ‘‘ devils ”’ 
better than the Koreans, and say a devil cannot 
turn a corner. About ten feet in front of 
Chinese gateways you find an odd strip of wall, 
a little longer than the gate is wide. No one 


—and so the devils are kept out. 

The streets of Seoul, many of which have been | 
widened into fine boulevards since the Korean 
customs department has been in the hands of 
an English commissioner, center at the ‘‘ Bell 
Place.’’ Here in a little latticed building hangs 
the great bell of Seoul. 


which is swung against it. 

Formerly it was struck early in the evening, 
and was a curfew signal for all Korean men to 
retire to their homes; 


never seen upon the streets, might promenade 
the avenues of the city. At twelve the women 
retired, and the men came out again. Mrs. 
| Bishop says that a lady of 
| high position told her that 
} 








can enter, therefore, without turning the corner | 


thereupon the Korean | 
women, who are veiled at an early age and are | 
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which rammed and sank hundreds of 
Japanese ships in a single battle; they swung 
perhaps the first suspension-bridge. This was 
a bridge of ropes, which, being thrown across 
a river, were twisted until they cleared the 


a turtle, 


water. On this foundation was laid a corduroy 
road. The first metal types were made in 
Korea. 


By the Japan-China War of 1894-5 Korea 
was freed from the purely nominal domination 
of China, made ‘‘free,’’ and dosed with reforms 
which she could not digest. As the Tartars 
bury their captives to their chins in sand, and 
leave them alone in the desert, with tempting 
fruits placed before their mouths, poor 
Korea found herself at the close of that war. 
Bound with the ten thousand customs inherited 
from China, she saw before her opportunities 
of which she could not make use. Being 
free, she fell into the hands of her own dema- 
gogues, a sadder fate for her common people 
than that to which any Chinese mandarin or 


sO 


Russian despot would have sentenced her. 


Too Many Relatives. 


N twenty-seven months of ‘‘free’’ Korea 
forty-nine men held cabinet positions—an 
average of seven ministers for each of the seven 
departments in a little over two years, allowing 


| each to have about four months of service. 
It is struck every night | 
at midnight, by means of a huge wooden beam | 
| work and all his own 
| installed. 


As fast as each one was appointed, all the 
relatives of his predecessor were thrown out of 
relatives were duly 
He was bound to support from his 
own pocket those for whom he could not find a 
position. 

One minister of interior had so many relatives 
that he was compelled to turn out experienced 
operators from telegraph offices and install his 
friends therein, although they could not have 





‘‘she had never seen the 
streets of Seoul by day- 
light.’’ 

The tone of this bell is 
peculiar, and the Koreans 
believe it to be a human 
cry—the shriek of a babe, 
which, as the legend goes, 
was thrown into the caldron 
when the bell was cast, 
|centuries ago. There is 
little for the typical tourist 
to see in Seoul, and that is 
why some bring back stories 
of disappointment. The 
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marble pagoda is one of the 
dear possessions of Korea’s 
eapital. This beautiful 
little pillar has stood in Seoul for ages, and was 
the gift to a former Queen of Korea from her 
father, a Mongol Emperor of China. 

In 1592 the Japanese conquered Korea and 
attempted to take this pagoda to Japan. Being 
unable to do so, after having removed three | 
stories, they built a huge fire beside it and 
calcined its northern side; the other three sides 
were uninjured. 

A sharp Japanese recently bought the house 
beside the pagoda, and then claimed the pillar, 
since it was in his ‘‘yard.’’ A diplomatic 
| correspondence was precipitated, but the in- 
truder was not successful. He had intended 
to sell the pagoda back to the Korean govern- 
ment for one hundred thousand dollars. 


The Story of Korean Politics. | 


A 


HE palaces of Seoul are comparatively slight 

affairs, although some which are in disuse 
illustrate Korean styles of ornamentation very 
beautifully. Korean mural decorations consist 
of brickwork, arranged in various geometrical 
designs, the most common being the Greek 
key pattern. The painting on the 
Chang-dok Palace, or ‘‘Old Palace,’’ 
looted by the Chinese in 1884, shows 
rainbow hues which are considered 
elegant. 

: The principal palace of Seoul is 
the Kyeung-Pok Palace. Here, on 
October 8, 1895, the Queen of Korea 
was murdered and cremated by irre- 
sponsible Japanese ruffians, because 
she was believed to be playing into the 
hands of Russia. 

These lootings and murders suggest 
the sad story of Korean political life. It is 
supposed that the ancestors of the Koreans 
came from the region of the Malay Peninsula, 
drifting along the Chinese coast, from island | 
to island, until they entered the peninsula of | 
Manchuria which now forms Korea. | 

Their descendants are no more like the agri- | 
cultural Chinese or pastoral Manchus than like 





the maritime Japanese. By the strongest of 
| tests, that of language, the present Koreans 


|resemble none of these. The Korean native 
| tongue is quite perfect, having both conjyga- 
tions and declensions. For many centuries the 
| peninsula was under the control of China; 
| Chinese is the official language of Korea. 
There was a great Japanese conquest of 
prone and the peninsula became a battle- 
ground for Chinese and Japanese armies. 
Although crushed and overrun, the ancient 
They 








HEAD-DRESS OF A 


KOREAN LaDy OF RANK 


| Nail, 





KOREAN FAMILY AND HOUSE 


told a telegraph instrument from a can-opener. 
It was two weeks before a word could be sent 
over the Imperial Korean Telegraph Line. 

An American company is successfully dig- 
ging for gold in the Korean mountains. Catching 
the gold fever, the department of agriculture, 
commerce and industry authorized certain 
persons to go about the country to dig for gold, 


| These men passed from town to town to the 


rich men’s homes. Here they would investigate, 
and find that in all human probability gold 
would be discovered just about on the spot 
indicated by the tomb above the ancestors’ 
graves. Horrified at the ominous suggestion, 
each owner immediately called the agent aside 
and bribed him not to dig at the spot named. 

The agent then passed on to the next town— 
finding gold wherever he went. 

The hope of Korea is in the work of the 
missionaries, who have done a marvelous work 
in Korea, and who will play a tremendous 
part in shaping her destiny and in the advance- 
ment of educational and commercial interests. 

America has played an important rdéle in 
Korea’s history, due largely to the influence 
of Doctor Allen, our very able minister 
at Seoul. Baldwin locomotives run 
daily from the seaport Chemulpo to 
Seoul, twenty-seven miles inland, 
drawing American cars over a track 
built by American capital and engi- 
neers. A bridge built by a Chicago 
engineer spans the great river Han. 
American trolley-cars (shown in the 
picture of the East Gate) carry one 
through Seoul, from the grinning 
monkeys on one gate to the tomb of 
the murdered queen, three miles from 
the city. Nowhere on earth has the silence of 
centuries been broken by the scream of the loco- 
motive or the whir of the trolley-car and again 
resumed its former reign. 


The Wall and the Nail. 


OREA will be no exception. A freight-train 

here, a trolley-car there, a loose leaf of a 
Testament drifting along the road into wondering 
hands, a Buddhist bell calling to worship in a 
Christian sanctuary—a century or two of this, 
and Korea will stir in its sleep and awaken. 

‘*What have I done,’’ cried the Wall to the 
in the Hindu proverb, ‘‘that through me 
thy sharp tooth doth run ?’’ 

‘*Poor fool!’’ replied the Nail. 
know? Ask him who beats my 
many a blow.’’ 

Wise words originally spoken of Judea may 
be quoted of Korea: ‘‘The Little States. They 


‘*What do I 
head with 
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are constituted by the hand of God, and I trust 
in Him that they never will be removed. 
has placed them between the Great States as a 








He | 





SoG THE YOUTH’S 
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| negation to universal empire, a pacific obstacle 
to the shocks of their power and the plots of 
| their ambition. ’’ 
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IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER V. 


yu STAPHIA sat in the hospital recep- 
E tion-room. Now and then she looked in 

=) silent suspense toward the closed door of 
the examining-room. Now and then she looked 
toward the captain, who sat not far from her, 
crushing his soft hat in his tightly clenched 
hands. 

Behind the closed door the great oculist, whom 
they had come to New York to consult, was 
making his decision. 

A nurse passed through the room, carrying 
bandages and ether. A few moments later 
two orderlies brought a patient through on a 
stretcher, followed by one of the doctors. A 
strong smell of ether was left in the room. 

Eustaphia could not bear the waiting another 
instant. She rose to her feet, trembling, and 
looked at the captain. 

‘I’m going in there,’’ she said. 

“‘T wouldn’t,’’ said the captain, but she 
felt that he would willingly follow her. 

At that moment the door of the examining- 
room opened, and the oculist came to them. 

“The disease has apparently worn itself 
out,’? he said. ‘‘It is entirely due to your 
mother’s extraordinary vitality and recupera- 
tive power, sir. She will be with you ina 
minute, as soon as they put on the bandage. 
She should stay here a few days, I think, to 
guard against any possible accident, and then 
you can consider her cured.’’ 

‘*No operation will be necessary ?’’ asked 
Eustaphia and the captain, in one breath. 

‘*No operation will be necessary,’’ Said the 
oculist. 

Eustaphia was so thrilled that she could 
not speak for joy, but Old Miss took the 
verdict curiously. 

**Tt doesn’t seem quite right,’’ she said, 
“for me to have come all the way to New 
York to be told that I was getting well. 
Seems as if it must have been the voyage 
which cured me. A little change sometimes 
does people right much good.’’ 

‘*T think it has,’’ agreed Eustaphia. 

The captain, relieved beyond words, hurried 
off to look after affairs connected with the 
horse-show, and when Old Miss had been put 
to bed Eustaphia sat down to read to her. 

A nurse brought in a letter to Old Miss. 

‘* Why, it’s forwarded!’’ said Eustaphia, 
tearing it open. ‘‘It’s from here in New York 
—from John Hamilton, 
to have Uncle Hanover copied, for the privilege 
of uncovering the picture underneath. He | 
recognizes that Uncle Hanover is a family | 
heirloom, but he says that a noted picture by | 
a great master is an inheritance which belongs | 
to the entire civilized world, and he would do | 
anything in his power to restore it to art.’’ 

‘*He’s very kind,’’ said Old Miss, 
but Eustaphia could see that she was gratified. | 
The weight of their loss returned after a 
moment, however, and her grandmother sighed 
deeply. 

“‘T was a vain old woman, Eustaphia. I 
hope that you will never allow yourself to be 
dominated, as all the rest of the Hanovers have 
been, by family pride. ‘A man’s pride shall 
bring him low: but honor shall uphold the 
humble in spirit.’ ’’ 

Her hand strayed over the white counterpane. 
The flat, narrow hospital cot lent her an austerity 
that the bare stateliness of the canopied four- 
poster had never done. 

‘* You have inherited from your Uncle 
Hanover a great taste for art,’’ she went on, 
‘fand I hope that while we are here in New 
York you’ will study all you can to advance 
yourself in it. Maybe you’ll never have to sell 
the work of your hands, and then again maybe 
your Uncle George will go out some morning, 
as your grandfather did, and they will bring 
him back, killed. The Hanovers have always 
been reckless men. I’m an old woman and 
I’ve seen a lot of trouble, and I’ve been telling 
myself that perhaps I did wrong in not letting 
McHenry uncover that Velasquez.’’ 

Eustaphia did not answer. She had never 
had this vision of Hanover presented to her 
before, with all its comfortable prosperity 
depending upon one man. She drew a deep 
breath, 


—of a preparation. 

‘Your Uncle George is a proud man, Eus- 
taphia. I don’t know but that he prizes 
Southern Star as much as I prized Uncle 
Hanover. But he never asked me to let the 
portrait be copied. 
for sale, and perhaps if I had been willing to 


have the picture copied he’d not have needed | 


the artist, offering | 


dryly ; 


and her ambition to become an artist | ‘ 
strengthened and took on the dignity of a duty 


He offered Southern Star | 


to. It’s all a judgment on me, Eustaphia. I 
was too proud.’’ 

That very evening, when the captain took 
Eustaphia to the horse-show, he told her that 
he had just sold Southern Star. 

“Oh, have you?” said Eustaphia. 

‘*To a Michigan man,’’ the captain went on. 
‘‘He wants Southern Star’s record, and he’s 
glad of the chance to get a couple of hundred 
off for the scratch on his neck and ear. But 
the thing that really pleased him most was 
your picture. When I went to McHenry’s the 
day after you gave it to me he said that you 
couldn’t be entered in that class for a few years 
yet, and said something about your going into 
the antique to get an understanding of line.’’ 





Star and his marvelous achievements on the 
track. 

‘*Then,’’ said Eustaphia, feeling the finality 
of their loss more in the transfer of this old 
paper than she had done in all the talk about 
it, ‘‘you’ve really bought him.’’ 

The purchaser folded the paper almost rev- 
erently. ‘I’ve really bought him. There was | 
a man from Milwaukee who was trying to| 
get him, but I got in ahead. It makes some 
stir among breeders—the putting on the market 
of a horse like Southern Star. If I didn’t see 
what a clever thing your uncle is doing in selling 
before Star Second begins to show what he can 
do on the track, I should have thought the 
Hanover stables stood to lose their prestige for 
good and all.’’ 

‘*T can’t think how it will seem without 
him,’’ said Eustaphia. ‘‘We’re so used to 
having strangers come to the place to see him, 
—all the way from England, some of them,—it 
will be terribly lonely.’’ 

They had reached the Hanover horses, and 
Eustaphia saw with a sudden rush of joy half 
a dozen familiar faces among the grooms. She 
shook hands with them eagerly, and in another 
moment she was among her own. horses, 
smoothing the glossy necks of the fidgety 
mares, talking to them, and rubbing her cheek 
against their velvety, soft, mouse-colored noses. 

More than one horseman stopped and was 
presented to her, and one or two of them asked 
her to ride or drive for them in the ring. 

Eustaphia met these requests with wonder, 








DRAWN BY 6. J. ROSENMEYER. 


HE POINTED OUT TO EUSTAPHIA THE LIVERIES OF FAMOUS STABLES. 


out, followed by half the passengers. 

The lobby at the horse-show was full of men, 
| who stopped the captain with questions. 
was a droning ery of ‘‘ Catalogue-of-the-horse- | 
show—catalogue!’’ and inside the vast amphi- 
theater the crowd moved slowly round and 

round, waiting for the entertainment to begin. 

Streamers, bunting and electric lights deco- 
| rated the upper galleries and the vaulted roof ; 
| the babel of voices was dominated by the tread 
lof horses led in the passages beneath the 
seats. 

‘*Stop here a moment,’’ said the captain. 
“‘T have to speak to Willie DuVivier. He’s 
going to judge the high jumpers. Oh, there’s 
the man who’s bought Southern Star. I’ll 
leave you with him. Mr. Schwartz!’’ 

A large man, wearing a diamond on his left 
hand, was coming toward them. 

**And a great admirer of your work, Miss 
Hanover,’’ he said, when the captain had 
| presented him and hurried away. ‘‘Shall we 
sit down here a little while, or would you 
rather walk round behind and see your horses? 
We can go behind now, and then come back 
| and see the people when the boxes are filled and 
the jumping begins. ’’ 

He was leading the way, as he spoke, under 
one of the exits to the stalls. It was evident 
that this side of the horse-show was the one 
where he felt most at home. All the grooms 
knew him and touched their forelocks or their 
caps; the attendants nodded; and he pointed 
out to Eustaphia the liveries of famous stables— 
the orange waistcoats of one, the sky-blue and 
white of another, and his own men in snuff- 
colored caps and blue jerseys. 

‘*Your uncle is putting something up in 
competition that can’t be beaten,’’ he went on, 
‘even by his own sire, and that’s Star Second ; 
but it will be some time before Star Second can 
| show anything like this.’”? He paused under 
an electric lamp and drew from his pocket a 

worn and much-folded paper, yellowed by 
many heavy fingers. How well Eustaphia 
knew that folded paper! The large man spread 
itcarefully, as an antiquary might have smoothed 
out a rare manuscript. 
writing, and gave the pedigree of Southern | 





The car stopped and the captain led the way | 


There | 


It was in the captain’s 


| which increased when a young lady in riding 
| clothes was introduced to her, and she learned 
| that the girl was going to jump her own 
hunter. In Virginia a young lady who would 
have done such a conspicuous thing would have 
| been frowned down by all the best people. 

**Quite right,’’ said Mr. Schwartz, when the 
young lady in riding clothes had, moved on. 
“If I had a daughter I should object to all 
that sort of thing. I think you are very wise 
in keeping to the artistic side of it.’’ 

‘*My grandfather was killed in the hunting- 
field,’’ said Eustaphia, ‘‘and it made a great 
difference. Before that all the women of our 
family were noted horsewomen.’’ 

‘*You don’t say!’’ said the big man, some- 
what absently. He was watching two of the 
Hanover mares being led by their grooms. 
The first note of the bugle had resounded 
through the great building, and they were 
plunging nervously. 

**How much do you think your uncle would 
take for these two?’’ he asked. 

Eustaphia wondered if this man thought he 
could buy up the whole Hanover stables. 

**T don’t know,”’ she said, politely. 
don’t know that they are for sale.’’ 

“‘O pshaw!’’ said the new owner of Southern 
Star. ‘‘I’m going to buy them, and you must 
paint their portraits, Miss Hanover. I shall 
insist on that. Your uncle won’t part with the 
portrait of Southern Star, because it was a 
present to him, so I am going to have you paint 
the mares for me.’’ 

Eustaphia stared at him in bewilderment. 
**You—wanted to buy the picture of Southern 
Star ?’’ 

“Of course. Didn’t your uncle tell you? I 
offered him fifty dollars at first, and then I 
raised it to a hundred. Do you mean to tell 
me that he didn’t tell you?’’ 

Eustaphia shook her head. 
seen Uncle George,’’ she said. 

The changing expressions of her face amused 
the big man, and he swelled visibly with the 
pleasure it gave him to look upon himself as 
this young artist’s first patron. 

“T’ve got some pretty good pictures up in 
Michigan,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ve got a Daubigny,— 
| or what passed the custom-house for one,—but 


sey 


“T’ve hardly 




















I’ll take more pride in the pictures you paint 
for me of these two mares, and I’ll pay you 
just what I offered for Southern Star, a hun- 
dred dollars apiece, and I’ll hang them along- 
side of the Frenchman. What do you say ?’’ 

Eustaphia stood frightened. The thought 
| that her work was worth money was entering 
| her understanding slowly, and she began to 
realize the possibilities that it opened to her. 

‘*Then it’s settled,’’ he said. ‘‘If I buy the 
mares you’re to paint them.’’ 

‘*T should be very glad to,’’ murmured 
Eustaphia. 

The whole scene was going round her in a 
rosy glow. She hardly realized that she was 
being led away, back to the box where her 
uncle had left her, and in which several people 
were now seated. Her companion introduced 
Eustaphia. Every one greeted her pleasantly, 
and before she was seated among them a wild 
cheering broke out. Some one in the ring had 
broken the record for hurdle-jumping. 

‘* A thousand congratulations, Miss Han- 
over!’’ cried one of the strangers in the box, 
wringing Eustaphia’s hand. ‘‘Do you mean 
that you didn’t recognize your uncle on Star 
Second? See, he’s just riding out.’’ 

From that moment it was all one wonderful 
blur of joy and tumult to Eustaphia; but she 
was glad when her uncle finally came to take 
her home, so that she could tell him her over- 
whelming news. 

She was an artist. She was launched on a 
career in which she would eventually be able 

to help him by sharing the burden of respon- 

sibility under which he had struggled alone 
so long. 

‘*You didn’t tell me that Mr. Schwartz had 
offered to buy the picture of Southern Star, ’’ 
she began, as they went out of the lighted 
lobby. ‘‘I certainly think it was sweet of 
you to refuse to sell it because it was a 
present. ’” 

‘“‘Why, of course I couldn’t sell it,’’ said 
the captain. ‘‘So he told you? Of course he 
meant it fora compliment. I hope you didn’t 
feel offended. You will find that most people 
up here put a money value on things, and 
that they look at them in a right different 
way from us. I explained that it was a 
present. He couldn’t have understood that 
I couldn’t have you accept money like that 
from a stranger.’’ 

‘Oh!’ said Eustaphia. 

She suddenly realized that the captain was 
considering the matter in exactly the light in 
which his elder brother had looked at the 
selling of the Hanover horses. In becoming 
practical himself, his horizon had not widened 
to the point of admitting a woman of_ his 
family to the same outlook. ‘‘I don’t think 
you understand, child,’’ he said, with a for- 
mality that he rarely showed in manner or 
speech. ‘‘You certainly wouldn’t have me 
aecept money for you from a stranger ?’’ 

‘*But why not, if he really wanted to buy 
my pictures? He’s a business man, and I 
should love to feel that something I had done 
was worth being actually paid for. One hun- 
dred dollars—think—if I could paint pictures 

of horses and make money enough to—to go to 
an art school here in New York! I promised 
to paint Eleanora and Lady Hanover for him 
if he bought them. I —”’ 

‘*You—promised—to—paint them ?’’ 

She was not looking at the captain, or she 
would have felt such an ache at her heart that 
it might have turned her forever from the 
threshold of her art career. 

‘*Wait a moment,’’ her uncle said. ‘‘Let us 
sit down here in the park on one of these 
benches. ’’ 

Surprised and wondering, she sat down beside 
him on a deserted bench. The scattered electric 
lamps threw sharp shadows of bare trees on 
the asphalt walk ahead of them. To the right 
the dark bulk of the Farragut statue stood 
silhouetted against the white facade of a 
lighted hotel across Broadway. 

‘*Eustaphia ?’’ 

At the first sound of his voice she knew that 
she had hurt him to the quick. Her lip 
trembled. 

**Yes?”? she said. 

‘*Have I ever refused you anything? Haven’t 
I given you all the advantages that you cared 
about? Haven’t I all my life borne your 
father’s reproach for doing the things that 
made it possible for him and for the others to 
live in the way you all were used to? Why do 
you hurt me by showing me suddenly that I’ve 
failed to make you happy? Why—O child, 
why haven’t you come to me and told me what 
it was that you wanted? Why have you 
humiliated me by accepting an offer of money 
from an utter stranger ?’’ 

Eustaphia was trembling with hardly re- 
pressed sobs. ‘‘I—I wanted to help you,’’ she 
said. 

She heard him breathe deeply, choking back 
the pain and the hurt pride in his heart. 
“*Tt’s not as if you needed to be self-supporting,’’ 
he said. ‘‘If anything happened to me, you 
could hire a manager to run the place.’’ 

He rose and held out his hand to her, and 
when she gave hers to him, he drew it into 
his arm as she rose. 

**You hurt me, Eustaphia, and I hurt you,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I reckon I’m feeling bad on account 


of selling Southern Star to that Michigan man, 





















and when he offered to take a mortgage on you, 
too, by encouraging you in your ambition, I 
expect I was jealous. I’m the one who ought 
to encourage you, and to-morrow we’ll present 
the introductions McHenry gave you, and 
arrange about starting you in an art school. 
Now that we’ve sold Southern Star, you and 
mother can stay up here as long as it’s of any 
advantage. ”” 

**You’re not angry ?’’ asked Eustaphia. 

‘‘Angry!’’ echoed the captain. 

Early the next day, true to his promise, he 
called for her at the hospital, and they went 
together to the studio building to present the 
letters. There was no one in the little porter’s 
lodge when they entered, so they walked down 
the dim hall toward a bulletin-board, which 
they saw at the end of it; but the names they 
sought were not on it. A door was standing 
hospitably ajar, however, and the captain 
knocked. 

A young man in a faded khaki uniform 
appeared in response. He had a palette and 
brushes in his hand. With a quick look from 
one of his visitors to the other, he threw the 
door open, noticing the letters of presentation 
which the captain held in readiness. 

“*I certainly beg your pardon if I’m inter- 
rupting you,’”’ said the captain, ‘‘but your 
door was ajar. Do you know where we can 
find these gentlemen? Perhaps they are not in 
the building any longer? We have introductions 
to them from a friend, who thought they might 
help my niece—this is my niece, Miss Hanover 
—to get started in her art education. She wishes 
to become a painter of horses.’’ 

The young man, who had looked at them 
strangely as the names of the artists were men- 
tioned, seemed to remember that he was keeping 
them standing outside his door. 

“‘Come in,” he said. ‘“‘No, you are not 
interrupting me at all. I am just finishing an 
illustration for a magazine, and I got into these 
old things for the set of the uniform. My 
name is Winthrop. Please come in; I want to 
explain. I can help you.’”’ 

The captain and Eustaphia entered the 
littered, dusty studio, and he cleared a couple 
of chairs for them. ‘‘The fact is, you startled 
me,’’? he apologized, hesitating and looking 
from one to the other curiously. ‘‘You see, 
all these men that you have introductions to— 
are dead.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





LORD CURZON ON KOREA. 


N connection 
I with the arti- 
cle on Korea 


printed on another page 
some of our readers 
may recall a paper 
written for The Com- 
panion by the Hon. 
George N. Curzon, now 
Lord Curzon, Viceroy 
of India. This paper, 
published nine years 
ago, inane described the writer’s visit 
to the Korean cloisters. 

A few passages from it make an interesting 
supplement to Mr. Hulbert’s article. 

‘*From the false impression derived from the 
surroundings of the capital, visitors are apt to 
regard Korea as a desolate and forbidding 
region, where there is no beauty, and where 
the traveller will find nothing but dirt and 
discomfort. This would be unfair; for in 
certain parts of the peninsula, notably near the 
eastern coast, scenery is to be found that in 
contour and vegetation reminds one very much 
of California. . 

“The Korean people are remarkable for three 
things in particular: First, their white dresses, 
that make them look like a population that has 
mistaken day for night, and has come out, each 
man in his nightshirt; second, their hats, 
which vary in dimensions from a teacup to an 
inverted hip-bath; and third, the manifold 

purposes—including almost every use except 
that of food—to which they put the native 
Korean paper... . 

**White stockings, white cotton drawers, a 
white shirt, and outside all, a kind of long 
white night-dress, split up at the sides—this is 
the costume of the men. The women of the 
lower orders are also as entirely clad in white 
as a colony of sea-gulls, but in the upper 
classes they wear gowns of purple or crimson 
or green. . . 

“*The ordinary hat is a transparent structure, 
made either of black woven horsehair or of 
split bamboo, with a broad, flat rim and a 
slightly conical crown, not unlike the old 
market hat of the Welshwoman. This covers 
a smaller skull-cap of the same material, which 
is pressed round the temples in order to keep 
in order the uncut hair of the men, which is 
tied up in a knot on the crown. 

‘*Then there are separate hats of different 
materials, sizes and shapes, for the young boy, 
for the youth when he is betrothed,—very 
likely at the age of ten or twelve years,—for 
the soldiers and their officers, for monks, for the 
king’s lackeys, for the court officials, for min- 
isters and for governors. 

‘‘But the Korean paper is the most won- 
derful of all. It is manufactured from more 
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than one material, although usually from the| the cumbersomeness of the native currency, 


bark of the mulberry-tree. There is hardly | which is a pierced coin, or ‘cash,’ 
After it copper and lead. 


anything that cannot be made of it. 
has been oiled it becomes both exceedingly 


made of bad 


‘*When I was in Korea in 1892, the silver, 


durable and waterproof. Accordingly it is used | or Mexican, dollar was equivalent to as many 


instead of carpets on the floors, 


instead of | as thirty-two hundred and fifty of these hor- 


hangings on the walls, instead of glass in the | rible little tokens; and the traveller’s caravan 
windows, and instead of whitewash on the | is always swollen by one or two ponies for the 


ceilings. 
able. 


Indeed, its uses are almost innumer- | special purpose of carrying the money, strung 


together in festoons by a cord passed through 


“*Perhaps the greatest nuisance of travel is the hole in the middle.’’ 












7 ES,’’ said 
Kelley, the 
post trader, 


reflectively, ‘‘I think 
that McLaren was the 
best Indian agent I 
have known—best for 
the Indian and the 
government. If we’d 
had more agents like 
him, we should have 
had fewer Indian wars. 

‘‘After the trouble 
with Two-Strike, Me- 
Laren had things his 
own way with the 
Sioux here. Ever hear 
aboutthat? No? Well, 
that happened before 
the Wounded Knee 
trouble, and some years 
after I had secured 
my license as agency 


‘*There’d been a 
change in the adminis- 
tration, a shift of party 
power in Congress, and 
as a result Indian ap- 
propriations were slow, 
and McLaren had run 
short of rations for his 
Sioux. The Indians 


here hadn’t learned 
much about farming 
yet. The buffalo had 


all been killed off or 
driven away, so that 
for a time they were 
on short rations, half- 
starved, in faet. They 
had to kill some of 
their ponies for sub- 
sistence. 

‘*Finally Two-Strike 
and his band, to the 
number of about three 
hundred, moved across the agency near to the 
edge of the cattle-range and began to kill 
beeves. This of course made trouble, and soon 
a lot of cow-men, as hot as hornets, rode in at 
the agency to warn Mac that if he didn’t take 
care of his Indians and get them home, they 
would ‘see after ’em’ themselves. 

“Mac knew what that meant. If T'wo- 
Strike’s party were attacked, every man of his 
four thousand would be up in arms. He said 
what he could to pacify the angry cow-men, 
and promised remuneration for the damage done 
their herds. 

***T’ll get my Indians back,’ he said, ‘and 
very soon.’ 

‘*He sent a courier across the river with a 
despatch to the Secretary of the Interior, 
asking, not for soldiers, but for emergency 
supplies. Then he came to me. ‘Aleck,’ he 
said, ‘I want you to go with me to-morrow 
and bring in Two-Strike.’ You may guess 
how I liked the prospect of that job! 

**T suppose I really had more influence with 
the Sioux here at that time than any other 
white man; I’d been with them so long and 
spoke their language readily, but— well, I 
knew old Two-Strike pretty well, and my 
faith in the undertaking wasn’t strong. Yet I 
agreed to go and do what I could to help Mae 
out. 

‘*The cattlemen had hardly got out of sight, 
though, when a Sioux runner came in with the 
news that Two-Strike had pulled his teepee 
stakes and cut loose for the Bad Lands. 

**Still McLaren didn’t waver. ‘Aleck,’ he 
said, ‘we must go after them at once!’ 

‘“*Thirty minutes later three of the swiftest 
ponies on the reservation were brought in for 
us. We packed one with our blanket rolls and 





miles. We were now 
in the heart of a big 
cattle-range, and just 
before sunset we found 
near to their trail the 
heads and refuse of 
eleven steers, which 
had been corralled 
and shot down in a 
bunch. The Indians 
had camped here and 
cooked meat within 
two miles of the 

Honeycomb Ranch. 

‘*Mae looked sober 
enough, and I ven- 
tured to say that we 
might as well tum 
back, for old Two- 
Strike was surely burn- 
ing his bridges behind. 
But Mae wouldn’t 
turn back, and IT went 
on with him. We slept 
the whole of that 
night, for our ponies 
were sadly in need of 
rest. 

‘“‘About noon the 
next day we came to 
the mouth of the Belle 
Fourche, where we 
found evidence of 
another round-up and 
cattle-killing. 

“A little later we saw 
three cow-men cross 
our trail, a half-mile 
or so in advance, and 
ride rapidly toward 
the foot-hills on our 
left. McLaren waved 
his hat at them for 
five minutes or more, 
but they gave no sign 
of having seen us. Our 
horses were not in fit 
condition to chase them, and so we rode on 
after Two-Strike. 

**We rested again at sunset; then, as the trail 
of the Indians was very fresh and the stars 
were shining, we pushed on. At about mid- 
night, and at a point fully half-way from our 
agency to the Bad Lands, we came upon the 
Sioux camp. We ran against a bunch of ponies 
just at the mouth of a coulée, and as these 
whinnied and snorted a picket fired two shots 
at us before I could raise my voice and make 
myself known. 

“His bullets sang close, and the man was 
surly and glum when I asked why he had fired 
at friends. We rode in among the teepees to 
find a lot of Indians outside, with guns in 
hand. They supposed their camp had been 
attacked, and they were in a wild and bitter 
mood. 

‘*With difficulty, among the mob, we found 
the teepee of T wo-Strike, and the chief standing 
at its doorway. 

** “Have you sent for your soldiers?’ was his 
first question. 

***No,’ said McLaren. ‘I have a message to 
you from the Great Father. He asks you to 
return to the agency.’ 

‘**T am going to the buffalo country, where 
my people need not starve. We wish nothing 
to do with white people. You may go back 
and tell the Great Father this,’ said Two- 
Strike. Then he stepped inside his teepee and 
jerked its flaps together with a snap. 

‘*This was bad. Two-Strike had shut the 
door of his lodge in his agent’s face, and no 
act short of presenting a gun could have more 
certainly shown a hostile intention. Angry 
mutterings all round us, too, warned us of 
danger. Anything might happen, and I felt 


DRAWN BY 
CHASE 
EMERSON. 


“WITH THE 
STARS AND 
STRIPES FLUT- 
TERING ABOVE 
HIS HEAD.” 


five days’ rations, mounted the others, and set | my skin prickle with apprehension. 


out on an errand that seemed to me risky and | 
hopeless enough. 

**TIt took us all night to cross the reservation, 
and about sunrise we found ourselves at Two- 
Strike’s camp, which had been abandoned some 
twenty-four hours. 
and took three hours of sleep. 





Here we grazed our ponies | brought. 


‘*As the angry mutter continued and wolf- 
| dogs snapped and snarled at us, Mac raised his 
voice. 

‘*** Listen, brothers,’ he said. ‘Your Great 
Father has sent you a paper which I have 
I am cold and hungry and wish the 
shelter of your teepees until morning, when I 


‘*Two-Strike had made no attempt to conceal | can talk with you openly.’ 


his trail, but was dragging his ‘travvies’ at a 
headlong rush for the Bad Lands. 
the second day in a ride which covered seventy 





| 


We followed | We stood in silence for some minutes ; 


“T interpreted, but there was no answer. 
then a 
figure, muffled in a blanket, stood beside us. 
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‘Come!’ said this Indian, and I recognized the 
voice of Yellow Iron, an old subchief, who 
had more than once proved friendly to the 
whites. I was glad to follow him. 

‘*We went with the old chief to his teepee, 
and while Yellow Iron picketed our ponies, his 
wife broiled some beef over her fire. 

“*Our young men killed some cattle,’ said 
Yellow Iron, when he came in. ‘They did 
not wish our people to starve.’ 

“He spoke grimly and would say nothing 
more, only grunting at my inquiries. Our 
errand seemed to me worse than hopeless, and 
I was glad to roll into my blankets and forget 
trouble in sleep. 

‘*We were awakened the next morning by the 
sounds of breaking camp. Yellow Iron’s old 
squaw was actually taking down her teepee over 
our heads when I crawled out of my covers. 
She had cooked some meat for us, and we had 
slept like tired dogs through a deal of racket. 

“Well, while we were eating our breakfast 
all the Sioux pulled out and left us. 

“‘We said nothing, for there was nothing to 
say; but when I looked at Mac, after we had 
finished our meal, his face was set and dogged. 

** ‘We'll follow them,’ he said. ‘We’ll show 
them that they’re wanted at home.’ 

“‘If I hadn’t been tired and disgusted and 
fearful, too, of consequences, I should have 
had some fun out of that chase. The sight of 
a lot of hostiles making a break for liberty, and 
their agent and trader running with them, 
would have tickled any one with less respon- 
sibility than we had. 

**As it was, we rode solemnly enough at the 
tail of the string. The Indians paid no atten- 
tion to us, but thumped and whacked their 
loaded and travvy-dragging ponies, going up 
the Belle Fourche in a cloud of dust. So we 
rode, the two of us, for two or three hours, 
bringing up the rear in gloomy silence. Then 
there was a sudden change in our program. 

**We were riding between two low ranges of 
hills when a bunch of cow-men charged out 
of cover on our left, and opened fire on the 
Sioux. We might have expected such an out- 
come to the cattle-killing, but we were sur- 
prised at the force which had gathered. 

‘*It was the work of those three riders we 
had seen the day before. They had followed 
and drummed out a crowd among the hills 
ranchmen, and by changing horses and riding 
hard, they were upon us. There were thirty 
or forty of them, armed to the teeth, and not 
more than seventy or eighty poorly armed 
fighters among the Indians. 

‘We saw quickly that it must go hard with 
the Sioux. But old Two-Strike and his men 
were game. They threw themselves between 
the enemy and their women and children, and 
instantly began a fighting retreat to the river 
banks upon our right. 

“*What did Mac do?’ Well, sir, he rode 
straight into the bunch, and I was fool enough 
to follow him. Ina minute we were in between 
them, scurrying Sioux on one hand and 
charging cowboys on the other, and all shoot- 
ing and yelling like wild men. They were all 
firing at long range, as yet, but the fight was 
getting hotter every second. 

**Riding like the wind, Mac went straight 
for the biggest bunch of Indians. We came up 
with these just as their squaws and young ones 
were piling pell-mell over the river bank. Mac 
jumped from his horse and grabbed a travvy- 
pole out of a pack which had broken loose in 
the scramble. Before I could have time to tell 
it he had jerked a flag—which he had brought 
as a present for Two-Strike—out of a saddle- 
bag and tied it to that pole. 

‘*Then he jumped into his saddle, and with 
the Stars and Stripes fluttering above his 
head, rode toward the cow-men. Well, sir,’’ 
and the trader’s eyes grew moist, ‘I never saw 
‘Old Glory’ put to better use. 

**Mae had hardly ridden a hundred yards, I 
think, when the shooting stopped, and all those 
reckless wild riders sat their horses in silence. 
They could shoot down hostiles, little and big, 
but they wouldn’t fire on a United States flag. 

‘*Mae halted and made signs to them to come 
on. They bunched and talked together for a 
minute; then their leader rode forward alone. 
He was a small, sandy-whiskered man, as mild 
and quiet-looking as you’d wish to see. 

‘**How?’ he said, with an inquiring look 
straight into Mac’s eyes. 

‘**I’m the Indian agent at Fort Y.,’ said 
McLaren, ‘and I’m after my runaways. If 
you gentlemen will have the goodness to 
present a properly sworn statement of your 
losses by this band, I will give you my check 
in payment.’ 

‘““The cattleman’s face lighted. ‘ That’s 
good talk!’ he said. ‘We haven’t lost any 
cattle or horses up here yet. We didn’t intend 
to,’ he added, smiling as pleasantly as a school- 
ma’am. ‘Glad to know these reds have a 
responsible guardeen with ’em. So long!’ and 
he cantered away. 

‘*Then Mac and I talked with Two-Strike. 
It didn’t take long to bring him to reason. 
He had seen that the flag of this country would 
protect even the Indian. Though his band 
had lost several ponies and had two men badly 
hurt in the fight, they returned to the agency 
peaceably. 

‘*And after that warning to the department 
at Washington, we had rations for our Indians. *’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


O' the many things which readers of the 
newspapers have to be thankful for, one 
is that the chief point of interest in the 
Russian-Japanese War is Port Arthur, and not 
Ratzxkofftesivitehzki. __ 


I han standard railroad gage, four feet eight 
and one-half inches, is merely the old horse- 
cart gage, for the locomotive was regarded at 
the time of its invention as a steam road-wagon. 
Before every engine trots the ghost of a dis- 
carded horse. 


eee 


here are ghosts and ghosts. The ‘‘insani- 

tary specter’? who, according to a servant- 
maid in London Punch, called at a house in 
the absence of the mistress was an unusually 
substantial shade and wore the uniform of the 
health department. : 


oe has triumphed over caricature,’’ 
was the compliment which a political 
opponent paid to Senator Hanna a few months 
before his death. It was chiefly as the con- 
spicuous figure in the newspaper cartoons 
during the campaign of 1896 that Mr. Hanna 
first came prominently before the country. 
That was caricature. The impression inevi- 
tably produced has long since given way to a 
recognition of the solid qualities of the man. 
This was character. 


rw Clark of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor, when paying his bill 
at a railway restaurant well beyond the arctic 
circle, was greeted by the cashier with the 
familiar colloquialism, ‘‘ How are all the 
folks?’?? The questioner, a young Swedish 
woman, had lived in America for several years, 
and had only just returned to her arctic home. 
Doctor Clark says the artless little Americanism 
amid the snows of Sweden brightened the 
journey for many an hour. 
he national House of Representatives has 
granted to Mr. Degetau, the resident com- 
missioner from Porto Rico, the privileges of a 
territorial delegate, which include a place on 
committees and the right to participate in debate 
and to introduce bills, but not to vote. He 
was last year admitted to a seat in the House, 
a privilege not originally granted him. The 
Hawaiian representative has long been a full- 
fledged delegate, since his archipelago has a 
regular territorial government. Few processes 
are more interesting than the successive steps 
by which the insular dependencies are becoming 
merged into the political organization of the 
republic. ae 
ecent letters from China announce that there 
has been a great change in the attitude of 
the Chinese toward foreign things since the 
Boxer uprising. The dowager empress has an 
automobile and an electric launch, both of 
which she uses. Her newest gowns have 
foreign trimmings, ‘‘passementerie borderings, 
braided motifs, paillettes and French lace 
sewed flat.’”? She likes a feather bed and a 
rocking-chair, and has some chairs of foreign 
make with springs and soft cushions to ease 
her old bones. Following the fashion set by 
their ruler, the government officers are adopting 
foreign customs. Six princes drive about Pekin 
in broughams, and more than sixty decent 
civilized carriages are used by the various 
officers. A rock-crushing machine and two 
steam road-rollers have been ordered for use in 
improving the streets, and Prince Su, who has 
charge of the city, promises to have the roads 
in such good condition in a year that an auto- 
mobile may be driven safely all over the capital. 
hen the Hon. John F. Shafroth, who has 
served four terms in Congress from the 
First District of Colorado, was a candidate for 
reélection, ‘‘repeaters’? in Denver stuffed the 
ballot-boxes in the interest of the Democratic 
candidates for the state legislature. The frauds 
smirched the whole ticket, and the election of 
Mr. Shafroth was contested by his opponent. 
The investigation made by the committee of 
the House of Representatives disclosed so many 
illegal ballots that Mr. Shafroth was convinced 
that he had not been fairly elected. Without 
waiting for the report of the committee, he 
announced, on February 15th, that he must 
give up his seat. He surprised and astonished 
his fellow members by taking a course which 
should be taken in every such case, but which, 
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strange to say, he seems to have been the first 
in the history of the country to take. When 
there is suspicion of fraud both parties should 
join in searching it out, and then abide by the 
result, whichever one gains the office. Now 
that a precedent has been established, we ought 
to see less struggling to conceal the truth in 
contested election cases. When public men 
refuse to profit by fraud, the motive for it will 
disappear. 


|' is gratifying to learn that the funds neces- 
sary for the erection of a memorial to 
President McKinley at his old home in Canton 
have been fully provided. But the enterprise, 
in order to be quite successful, needs about 
fifty thousand dollars more, to provide for 
the care and maintenance of the monument 
and its approaches. Without such a fund it 
would be necessary to charge an admission fee 
to visitors, which is objectionable from any 
point of view. The Companion takes it for 
granted that thousands of its readers will be 
glad to contribute to the desired maintenance 
fund. Every contributor of one dollar or more 
receives a beautiful souvenir certificate, designed 
and executed by Tiffany. Large sums or small 
may be sent to Canton, Ohio, to the treasurer 
of the fund, Gov. Myron T. Herrick. 
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OUR DUTY. 


To war with falsehood to the knife, 
And not to lose the good of life. 
Alfred Tennyson. 
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NEUTRALITY. 


he President’s proclamation of neutrality, 
f which was issued cn the formal announce- 

ment of war between Japan and Russia, 
calls attention to a duty always performed with 
difficulty by a popular government—that of 
restraining its citizens from taking part in a 
foreign contest. Already there has been an 
improper proposition to form a regiment cf 
Rough Riders to go totheaid of Japan. During 
the Boer War not a few Americans managed to 
get into the ranks of the contending armies. 
Indeed, the greatest vigilance is necessary 
thoroughly to enforce neutrality laws. 

Yet unless they are enforced and observed, 
there is danger of serious diplomatic complica- 
tions, that may even lead to war. Reading 
men cannot help having sympathy for cne of 
two combatants. From wishing well to trying 
to help is but a simple step, and young fellows 
who are fond of adventure make light of the 
restraining power of neutrality laws. 

International law has gradually developed 
a code of rules for neutral states, to which 
there is substantial agreement, specifying the 
things which neutrals may not do. A violation 
of those rules is an offense more against the 
neutral state than against one of the bellig- 
erents. Indeed, it is for the benefit of neutrals, 
rather than for the belligerents themselves, that 
nations issue declarations of war—formal notifi- 
cations to the world of a fact fully appreciated 
by the belligerents, that a state of war exists. 

In a government so largely responsive to 
public opinion as that of the United States, the 
enforcement of neutrality laws is more diffi- 
cult than in an autocracy. During the admin- 
istration of Washington the new republic was 
severely shaken by the unwillingness of friends 
of France, in its struggle with Great Britain, 
to heed the President’s proclamation of neu- 
trality. On the whole, the government has 
succeeded fairly well at all times in repressing 
violations of neutrality. 
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THE HONOR OF A GENTLEMAN. 


ollege graduates who received their di- 
( plomas even within the last twenty years 

can recall the cloud of suspicion that 
seemed to descend upon the students at exami- 
nation time. Professors sat in the rooms where 
the tests were made, and proctors or monitors 
assisted them in preventing and detecting 
‘‘eribbing.’’ 

No greater or more wholesome contrast to 
this condition could be found than has been 
created by the introduction of the ‘‘honor 
system,’’ under which the students themselves, 
not the faculty, have charge of the examinations, 
and become responsible for the honesty of them. 
During the period of examinations students 
enter and leave the room at will, and are not 
watched. The only check upon their conduct 
is that, at the completion of the task, the 
student signs a statement in the following or 
in a similar form: ‘‘I pledge my honor as a 
gentleman that I have neither given nor received 
assistance during this examination.’’ 

Upon the students, too, is imposed the task 
of punishing any infraction of this pledge, 
and this brings an interesting case in point. 
In one of the colleges where the honor system 
prevails five students were lately detected in 
using examination papers dishonestly obtained. 
The student who made the discovery went 
boldly before his fellows and made it known. 
His act met with hearty applause, and the five 
offenders were all expelled. 

Was not this talebearing? Is talebearing 
ever commendable? The answer to both ques- 
tions must be yes. When a body of men have 
worked faithfully to maintain a valuable posses- 
sion and other men attempt to steal it, it is as 





much a duty, yes, more of a duty, to cry, 
“Stop, thief!’’ to him who is assailing the 
public sense of honor as to him who is break- 
ing into a bank safe. 

College men are to be congratulated upon the 
fidelity which they have shown to the honor 
system, and no less are they to be commended 
for the courage and good sense with which they 
separate the mean-spirited and selfish talebearer 
from him whose sole motive is public spirit and 
loyalty to honor. ‘ 

WITHOUT SETTING. 


That sun shines on, whose name is love, 
Serenely o’er life’s shadowed scence. 
° Park Benjamin. 
& 


RICH RELATIONS. 

S es, since you ask me,’’ said the little 
seamstress, ‘‘the rich Monroes are rela- 
tions of ours. But they are so much 

better off than we that we try to keep out of 

their way.’’ 

Her tone was self-respecting, even if it was 
a little hard. Doubtless her state of mind could 
be matched in the experience of thousands of 
American women who have no taste for being 
known as ‘‘poor relations.’’ 

The clinging dependence of the poor relation 
is rapidly passing away. The varied occupa- 
tions open to women have done something 
toward their emancipation. Scarcely any woman 
need now beg, if she chooses to work. From 
keeping books to cleaning lamps, from managing 
a house to writing a book, from inventing 
an egg-beater to soliciting for insurance, the 
world is open to her. She need not, as in the 
time of Charles Lamb, cringe and flatter for 
an invitation to dinner, and mend and alter 
the cast-off gowns of her rich cousins to suit the 
changing mode. 

Perhaps the pendulum has swung a little too 
far in the other direction. A rich relation is 
not necessarily to be despised. Self-respect 
may easily become self-assertion. Even the 
Old Testament puts together what an overproud 
working woman might think belonged apart, 
when it declares, ‘‘Wisdom is a defense, and 
money is a defense.’’ 

The reproach of the phrase ‘‘poor relations’’ 
has nearly disappeared. It would not be strange 
if the contempt in the phrase ‘‘rich relations’’ 
were to follow it into the past. 
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THE TSAR AND WAR. 


any persons have doubtless been asking 
themselves in recent months how it was 
that the Tsar, on whose initiative The 
Hague court was established, should consent to 
war preparations in the far East. It has even 
been said that either the Tsar is insincere in 
his advocacy of peace or that his ministers are 
deceiving him. Neither of these conclusions is 
necessarily correct. 

It is not easy to deceive the Tsar. He is an 
absolute ruler. No law can be made without 
his consent, and no policy can be changed 
without his order. All the high officials are 
responsible directly to him, and consult with 
him in person. There must be a conspiracy 
among all the members of the four great govern- 
mental bodies—the Council of State, the Ruling 
Senate, the Holy Synod and the Committee of 
Ministers—to keep the truth from him. Inas- 
much as the various officers are rivals for his 
favor, such a conspiracy is hardly conceivable. 
Some one would be found to tell him the truth. 

The fact that he created the Viceroyalty of 
the Far East when affairs became critical, and 
directed the civil, naval and military authorities 
there, as well as the diplomatic representatives 
in China, Japan and Korea, to act under the 
orders of Admiral Alexieff, the viceroy, indi- 
cates that the Tsar has appreciated the issues 
at stake. The admiral reports directly to the 
Tsar—an evidence that the Emperor Nicholas 
intended to keep control of the situation in his 
own hands. 

The Tsar, as an autocrat, could prevent war ; 
but as he is the autocrat of all the Russias, he 
is bound by all the traditions of the autocracy 
to protect what are regarded as Russian inter- 
ests. Those interests at present require an ice- 
free port in the East. The Port Arthur region 
was secured because Vladivostok harbor freezes 
up. The building of a breakwater at Dalny to 
protect shipping has protected ice, also, and 
that harbor is now dangerous in winter. 
Russia cannot cease its search for a safe all-the- 
year harbor without reversing a policy that is 
older than the present generation ‘of Russian 
statesmen. The momentum of that policy 
would carry even the most peaceful autocrat 
through a dozen wars if its end could not be 


attained otherwise. 
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FIRE IN THE COUNTRY. 


he Baltimore fire, following closely on the 
(4 heels of the fire in Chicago, has made 
men think of the peril in which they and 

their property continually lie. 

The compensation in these calamities—there 
is no disaster without some compensating advan- 
tage—appears in the fact that public officers 
throughout the country are enforcing laws for 
the prevention of loss of life by fire, laws of 
the existence of which few people are aware. 

A correspondent of The Companion has 














recently called attention to the activity of the 
inspectors of the district police of Massachusetts 
in ordering changes made in the exits of halls 
and churches in the small towns throughout 
the state, so that they may conform to the law. 
Other states doubtless have laws similar to 
those of Massachusetts, but the people in the 
small towns know little about them, and their 
halls and churches are frequently built without 
any official supervision. If the laws are not 
now enforced, the fact of their existence will 
become known, and that will be a gain. 

Even in the country halls with inadequate 
exits a crowd would suffer less from fire than 
a similar crowd in a large city. The reason 
for this, as one of The Companion’s intelligent 
readers has pointed out, lies in the fact that 
country-bred people do not get panic-stricken. 
They are trained to take care of themselves 
from the time the child begins to roam the 
woods and fields until he begins to till his own 
farm. The countryman ‘‘keeps his head,’’ 
whereas the city man, accustomed to depend 
on some one else to do things for him, does 
not know which way to turn when he has to 
depend on himself. 
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he Spaniards, still sensitive over the loss of 

the Philippines, resent the appointment of the 
former Archbishop of Manila to the bishopric of 
Valencia. They charge him with “unpatriotic 
truckling to the Americans after the disaster at 
Cavite,” and even go so far as to call him a traitor. 
There were riots at Valencia when news of the 
appointment reached there. The prime minister 
regards the agitation against the archbishop as 
the work of the political enemies of the cabinet, 
and he said, late in January, that the archbishop 
would go to Valencia “even if he had to enter the 
place between hedges of bayonets.” Public 
meetings have been held in many parts of the 
country, and the soberest of the speakers have 
declared that the archbishop “personifies all 
those forces and influences which the nation is 
convinced were the cause of the loss of the 
Philippines.” The protest is popular rather than 
partizan, and is evidence of the existence of a 
lively national self-respect. 


T° an Englishman the billion-dollar steel cor- 
poration was impossible, for to him a billion 
meant a million million. That was the original 
meaning of the word, and it still prevails in Eng- 
land. A billion was a million squared, and in the 
days when numbers were pointed off in periods of 
six, was written 1,000000,000000. A trillion was a 
million to the third power—with eighteen ciphers. 
When it became the fashion to divide numbers 
into periods of three places, the word billion came 
to the meaning which it has now in America and 
on the continent of Europe. Only the Englishman 
refuses to change. It is necessary to understand 
this difference which divides the two English- 
speaking nations, for a man should be sure 
whether or not he has a right to call himself a 
billionaire when he visits London. 


Oo” reason for the interest with which Ameri- 
eans follow the deeds of the Japanese navy 
may be the number of Japanese commanding 
officers who received their training at Annapolis. 
They number seven, the first of whom was 
appointed in 1869; the last was of the class of 1900. 
Sotshichi Uriu, who is now an admiral and com- 
mander of the fleet which sank the Russian vessels 
at Port Arthur, ended his course at Annapolis in 
1881. His wife is a Japanese woman who was 
also educated in the United States, and is a grad- 
uate of Wellesley College. At Annapolis the 
Japanese students took the same course of train- 
ing and the same studies as are prescribed by act 
of Congress for American midshipmen. 


|B pene sailors used to laugh at their brother 
mariners of the coastwise trade, and refer to 
them as men who “liked to go to sea when they 
could get home to dinner.” The gibe would have 
little point in the Philippines, the coast-line of 
which has been found to measure more than eleven 
thousand miles. This is double the coast-line of 
the United States outside of Alaska. In the 
Philippines there is one mile of coast to every ten 
miles of area. In the United States the ratio is 
one to five hundred and fifty-five. The Philip- 
pines have a string of parings out of all proportion 
to the apple itself. 


rofessor Garner proved to his own satisfaction 
that monkeys talk. A French savant reports 
that he has translated the vernacular of cats. 
Now we shall hear both the words and the music 
of back-yard concerts. ‘Aelio’’ means that pussy 
is hungry; “‘aliloo” that she is thirsty; “lae’’ that 
she wants some milk. “Bl” means red meat; 
“bleeme-b,” cooked meat; “‘ptlee-b,”’ mice, and so 
on. Itis evidently a Persian or a sacred Egyptian 
cat which the professor heard. Any good American 
cat says ““miaow” and “‘p-rrr,” and has no respect 
for grammar. ee 
Kansas City preacher has pointed out that it 
takes only sixty hours for an ordinary reader 
to read the New Testament through. One hour’s 
reading a day for two months will complete the 
Book of Life. A business man who did not believe 
these figures tried for himself, and reported to the 
preacher that he had read the entire New Testa- 
ment in forty hours. More important is the fact 
that a man may read the New Testament for sixty 
years, and find ever new wisdom in it. 
oO” consequence of the fires which destroy, 
now a single building and again the half of a 
great city, is perhaps not often considered nor 
even realized. We are so accustomed to the 
system of insurance, and to a subtraction of the 
amount of insurance policies from the value of 
the property destroyed, that we lose sight of the 
fact that the actual loss has not been reduced by 
a mere transfer of a part or the whole of it to 
insurance companies. Itis not creditable to the 
thrift or the ingenuity of the American people 




















that they cannot or do not guard against fire. 
Undoubtedly the annual loss by fire is greater in 
this country, in proportion to the aggregate value 
of buildings, than in any other country. The fault 
is not in fire departments, but in the construction 
of buildings. Fire-proof construction is difficult, 
well-nigh impossible. On the other hand, it is easy 
to construct a slow-burning building, which may 
be saved from total destruction, and which will 
not imperil neighboring structures. London and 
Paris and Berlin do not burn because the buildings 
are slow of combustion. Few Americans think of 
taking the precaution necessary when they are 
planning a house or a business block. The result 
is an enormous loss every year, sometimes doubled 
in a single day by such a fire as that in Baltimore— 
a loss that is not made up by the courage and 
enterprise of citizens. The property destroyed 
was an accumulation of earnings, and can be 
replaced in no other way than by an expenditure 
of hard work equal to that which created it. No 
matter how widely the loss may be distributed, its 
effects are felt long after the city burned over has 
“risen like a phenix from its ashes,” and they 
are felt in the remotest corner of the country. 
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THE AWFUL MOMENT. 


n Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s “Hawthorne and his 

Circle” is the story of an experience which will 
doubtless be appreciated by many housekeepers 
who have suffered similar agony, if not from pre- 
cisely the same cause. 

One night during Mr. Hawthorne’s term as 
consul at Liverpool his friend, Mr. Henry Bright, 
the water-color artist, came to an informal supper, 
and Mrs. Hawthorne, in honor of her guest, placed 
upon the table a jar of especially fine raspberry 
jam. 

Mr. Bright tasted the jam and at once became 
enthusiastic. He had never eaten any so delicious, 
he declared. There was a peculiar tang about it 
which surpassed his recollections of any jam he 
had ever tasted from boyhood up. He was still in 
the midst of his rhapsodies and still consuming 
their subject with enthusiasm when Mrs. Haw- 
thorne, who had taken a little of the jam upon her 
own plate, made a ghastly discovery. The cover 
of the jam pot had evidently got ajar in the closet, 
and an innumerable army of almost microscopic 
ants had discovered the treasure, and plunged 
eagerly into it. 

What color the invading enemy may have been 
before they became incorporated with the jam 
nobody knew; at the time of the discovery they 
could be distinguished only by their struggles with 
the pervasive stickiness, and only then by the 
keenest eyes—and the eyes of Henry Bright were 
among the most near-sighted in England. 

What was to be done? Mr. and Mrs. Haw- 
thorne stealthily exchanged “one awful look” and 
the question was settled. It was too late to recall 
the ants devoured by thousands; it was clearly 
one of the cases where ignorance was bliss. Mr. 
Bright accompanied his meal with a “continual 
psalm” in praise of the exquisite flavor of the 
raspberry jam, and never to the day of his death 
discovered the awful secret of that flavor. 

There is one comfort about such experiences. 
Although even the most well-poised or heroic soul 
could hardly enjoy them at the time, one who is 
blessed with a sense of humor knows that sooner 
or later, when the right perspective is reached, 
they will furnish rich chapters in the family 
chronicles. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE NEGATIVE. 


mong the members of a certain family is a 

much-beloved little woman whose philosophy 

of life furnishes no small amusement to her 
friends. 

“If you ever feel really forlorn and poverty- 
stricken,” one of her nieces was overheard saying 
to a schoolmate one day, “you just ought to go 
down-town with my Aunt Mary. 

“The other day I went shopping with her, and 
I thought I'd keep count. Thirteen times she 
stopped and looked admiringly at things, and then 
walked on, declaring that she didn’t want them. 
The silver would need so much cleaning, and the 
glass would be such a constant anxiety; the fine 
clothes would be too fine to have good times in, 
and the handsome furniture would show every 
speck of dust. Even books could not make her 
waver, although she is an insatiable reader. 

“‘*There’s so many you don’t want to read,’ she 
says. 

“Once I thought I had caught her, when she 
stopped before some ‘American Beauties’ in a 
florist’s window. 

“*Wouldn’t you like to have money enough to buy 
those, aunty?’ I asked. But she wasn’t to be 
caught. 

* *T’d so hate to see them fade,’ she said. 

“The only thing for which I’ve ever heard her 
wish was more money with which to ‘do things’ 
for other people, and even that was only half a 
wish, ‘for if you haven’t money you have to think 
of something else, and the something else is often 
so much better,’ she says. I really think Aunt 
Mary is happier discovering things she doesn’t 
want than most people in getting what they do 
want.” 

The pretty story suggests a query: Do we—the 
majority of us—make enough of the philosophy of 
the negative as a promoter of happiness? Wealth, 
whether of spirit or estate, must be reckoned not 
alone by the good possessed, but also by the 
undesirable avoided. Many a quiet flower of 
happiness grows beside the paths of those whose 
eyes are wise to see the things they do not want. 
Ca 


WANTED SOME SECURITY. 


M2" Twain’s back must be bent with the burden 
of stories that are laid upon his shoulders. 
This is a true one which has not been printed 
before: 

Some time ago he went on a cruise with a party 
of gentlemen in a private steam-yacht. One night 
a storm broke over the slim greyhound steamer 
and pitched it about and about. The passengers 
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could not sleep, and there was no comfort in lying 
awake. 

One of them crawled from his stateroom into the 
cabin. There was Mr. Clemens on all fours, trying 
to cross the cabin floor. 

“Well, Mark, what are you doing?” 

“Looking for a life-preserver.” 

“Well, you don’t need one yet, and I’ll not show 
you where they are.” 

The yacht rose on a wave and came down with 
a@ swash. 

“No,” said Mr. Clemens, in a hurt voice, “you 
have no sympathy with my lack of seamanship. 
I never—never—whoa!—I say I never knew a 
storm like this on the Miss—issippi. Lf you won’t 
give me a life-preserver, do you mind my taking a 
box of safety matches?” 
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KEPT FOR THANKFULNESS. 


M: Alice Morse Earle, in her recent book on 
costume in America, devotes much space to 
that curious dressing-gown or negligee costume 
for men called the banian: a flowing garment so 
popular with the fine gentlemen of a century ago 
that they frequently elected to ‘wear it when 
having their portraits painted. It could be made 
of any degree of richness in texture and brilliancy 
in color, and was often enhanced in effect by a 
gaily colored turban, sometimes worn rakishly on 
one side, replacing the warm and heavy wig of full 
dress. 


ar —_ of Dr. Nicholas Boylston, 
owned by Harvard University, depicts that emi- 
nent benefactor and sober citizen in a banian of 
sky-blue brocade, a scarlet turban and scarlet 
morocco na 

The most interesting banian which she describes 
is still in existence, and is made of a cotton fabric 
with varicolored palm-leaf design and lined with 
soft silk of brownish orange spotted with green 
and white. <A piece of white linen sewn on the 
cuff is inscribed with its history: 

“This Banyan was made in Canton in 1792 for 
Archelaus Brown by Chinese Taylors. It was 
made by order of his son Rufus Brown; Super- 
cargo of the bark The Lively Nancy. He cleared 
$100,000 of Chinese gold cash for a venture of $100 
of Ginseng; and 1 Barrel of dried Sage of his 
Mother’s venture cleared a Chiney tea set, 2 
Crape Shawls and $100. All lost by Shipwrack 
but one small Chest of mostly Books. e was 
mourned 1 year as Dead & He came in on horse- 
back waring this Banyan for the last of his 
clothes was wore out and Rotten with Salt Water 
and Sun. A very live dress he sayd for a Dead 
Man. Which is kept for Thankfulness.” 
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HIS WIFE. 


ll his life long Darwin thought of others before 
he thought of himself. His nature was deeply 
affectionate, and he was made for kindness. His 
was not a perfect character; by his own confes- 
sion he was vain, passionate and even quarrel- 
some as a lad. 


But his heart was large and kind. Gentleness 
was characteristic of him always. He was a true 
friend, a loyal lover and husband and a most 
loving father. Many years after his marriage, in 
a document written for his children, Darwin paid 
his wife a sweet and manly tribute. 

“You all know your mother,” he wrote, “and 
what a good mother she has ever been to all of 
you. She has been my greatest blessing, and I 
can declare that in my whole life I have never 
heard her utter one word I would rather have 
been unsaid. She has never failed in kindest 
sympathy toward me, and has borne with the 
utmost patience my frequent complaints of ill 
health and discomfort. 

“I do not believe she has ever missed an oppo: - 
tunity of doing a kind action to any one near her. 
I marvel at my good fortune that she, so infinitely 
my superior in every moral quay. consented to 
be my wife. She has been my wise adviser and 
cheerful comforter throughout life, which without 
her would have been, during a very long period, a 
miserable one from ili health. She has earned the 
love of every soul near her.” 
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TOO VERSATILE. 


ge Jack of all trades! So strong is the prej- 
udice against him that he is even denied the 
right to practise one avocation lest it interfere 
with his calling. This is an age of narrow special- 
ization. When John Belcher, known now as a 
daring and original architect, was a young man he 
gave a good deal of time to music. 


He had a fine voice, and was greatly in demand 
at evening parties. 

One evening, after he had sung, to loud applause, 
he overheard two gentlemen talking him over. 

“Who was the fellow that sang just now?” 
asked one. “The professional, I mean.” 

“Oh, that was Mr. Belcher, an architect.” 

“Well, he can’t be much of an architect if he 
ean 5 | like that.” 

The listener never sang again save at home. 
He decided that it was better to be a good archi- 
tect than a pretty good musician and a fairly good 
architect. 


¢ © 
TRUE TO HIS FRIENDS. 


K answer to an advertisement for a school 
assistant “capable of teaching the classics as | 
far as Homer and Vergil” makes one of the best 
stories in the Dean of Bristol’s recent book, “Odds | 
and Ends.” 


“Sir,” the answer ran, “‘with reference to‘ the | 
advertisement which were in the Times respecting 
a school assistant, I beg to state that I should be 
happy to fill that situation, but as most of my 
friends reside in London, and not knowing how 
far Homer and Vergil is from town, I “' to state 
that I should not like to engage to teach the | 
elassies farther than Hammersmith or Furnham | 
Green, or at the very utmost distance, farther 
than Brentford.” 
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BROWNING’S MODESTY. 


he only son of Robert Browning and his illus- | 
trious wife was a diligent art student when he | 
grew to manhood. 


He was believed to have a promising career, but | 
once when the father was showing a friend some | 
of his son’s pictures, he expressed a fear that he | 
might suffer from the high hopes built upon him. | 

“He is placed at a disadvantage,” said Brown- 
ing. Then he explained further, in a phrase as 
modest as any ever uttered by a great man: 

“People expect much from him, you see, because 
he had such a clever mother.” | 


All Who Suffer from difficult breathing will find 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” a simple preventive of 











dryness of the throat and air-passages. [ Adv. 
and through service on House- 
hold Goods to and from Cali- 


CHEAP RATES fornia, Colorado, Oregon, 


Washington. Write for rates. Map of California free. 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., V, 325 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
2 Egypt Salt Tax, large, pretty 


i STAMPS FREE— 

a stamps, for the names of two collectors and 2¢. 
Fontass. 4 Guatemala, 1902, bi-colored, 5c. ; 7 
10¢. 








aria, 1901, 5c. ; 20 Paris Exposition stamps, 
. We buy stamps; buying list 10c., postage 2c. 
Agts. wtd. 50% com. Toledo Stamp Co., , 0. 
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COMPOSITION OF THE POTATO. 
Fat, aj % Proteid, 2.2 % Starch, 18 
Crude fiber, .4 * Ash, := Water, 78.3 


For the Mother, For the Wife, For the Daughter. 
Practical Lessons in 


. 
% 


“Chemistry of the Household.”” ‘‘House Sanitation.’’ 
“Household Bacteriology.” “The House, Its Plan, Dec- 
“Pood and Dietetics.’’ oration Care.” 


x an ‘ 
“Scientific Principles of Cook- “‘ of the Sick.” 
ery.” “Study of Child Life.”’ 
“Household Management and ” a 
Accounts.’’ 
e Lesson Papers have been progered by ac- 
knowledged authorities in Household Economics. 
The aim of the instruction is to reduce the traditions 
home management heretofore handed down from 
mother to daughter, to classified systematized knowl- 
edge based on scientific research. 
Illustrated announcement giving full 
ses of all subjects sent free upon reques 


American School of Household Economics, 
our Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


synop- 
t. 














Receipt 


CORN STARCH TALK 
By MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG. 


The success of many vegetable dishes 
depends largely upon the sauce in which 
these articles are served. A smooth 
and delicate white sauce will make the 
plainest of vegetable dishes worthy of 
interest. 

A fine white sauce is obtained when 
Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch is 
used. This brand guarantees a pure 
and wholesome starch and perfect re- 
sults when rightly used. Fifty-five 
years’ use has proven its superiority. 

The average cook considers a sauce 
done when it is smooth and thick, but 
several minutes of actual boiling are 
necessary for perfection. 

For variety in serving potatoes the 
receipt here given is well worthy of 
trial, but remember that for the best 
results it is essential that Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch be used. 


POTATOES FINNEGAN. 

Make a white sauce by melting two 
rounding tablespoons of butter, add one 
rounding tablespoon of Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch, and when smooth 
and frothy pour in a scant pint of rich 
milk. Let this boil several minutes, 
stirring constantly, and season withsalt, 
pepper and a little onion juice. 

Have in readiness a quart of cooked 
potatoes cut into dice and a cupful of 
young carrots coarsely chopped; mix 
these with the sauce while hot, and 
sprinkle lightly with mixed parsley 
when ready to serve. 

(CORN STARCH TALKS TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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Spring Suits 
$8 to *50 


Made To Your Order. 


We Guarantee to Fit You. 


CATALOGUE AND 
SAMPLES FREE. 


H@ve you thought 

of your Spring 
suits and skirts’? 
Our designers have 
been at work here 
and in Europe, 
getting together 
the newest ideas 
and the most pleas- 
ing effects. The 
results are shown 
in our new Spring 
Catalogue, mailed 
free on request, to- 
gether with a 
splendid collection 
of samples consist- 
ingof the latestand 
most fashionable 
fabrics for this sea- 
son’s wear. 

We make ev gar- 
ment especially to 
order—that is the 
secret of the per- 
fect fit and stylish 
appearance of our 
garments. We ca 
ter to the require- 
ments of the wom- 
an of taste. We 
study your figure 
from measure- 
ments taken in ac- 
cordance with our 
simple measure- 
ment diagram, and 
make 


No Branches or Agents. 














as 

good points of the 
figure and concea 
the defects. We 
save you time, 
money and annoy- 
ance, and pay the 
express charges to 
any part of the 
United States. 


Our Spring Catalogue illustrates: 











Tailored- Suits $8 to $50 
Handsome Skirts . $4 to $20 
Etamine Costumes ° $10 to $40 
Mohair and Brilliantine Suits $8 to $40 
Mohair Skirts $4 to $15 
Spring Jackets $7 to $30 


Walking Suits and Skirts, Rainy-Day Suits, 
Travelling Dresses, Rain Coats, etc. 


We do not carry Wash Goods nor 
make Silk Shirt-Waist Suits. 


Our Catalogue contains oupiett directions for 
taking measurements correctly. 

We Guarantee to fit and please you, If 
we do not, return the garment promptly and we 
will refund your money. 

Catalogue and a large assortment of samples 
will be sent free to any part of the United States. 
Ask for New Spring Catalogue No. 48. In 
requesting samples mention about the color you 
desire and we will send a full line of exactly what 
you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


Established 15 years. 














ARNG: 
Too) Sa, | 


One- 
Third of 
a Century 


Standard of the World. 


A delicious beautifier, preserver and 
cleanser of the teeth; makes the breath 
sweet and the gums less tender. The 
metal box is a handy package for toilet 
table and traveling; no powder to litter, 
no liquid to spill or stain. 

2% cents, at all druggists. 


C. H. STRONG & CO., Props., Chicago, U.S.A. 













Garden 
naming this paper. 
standard on matters horticultural and agricultural, is invalu- 
able to those who garden or farm. 


...A QUEENLY RED ROSE. 


“MAGNAFRANO.” 


Fairly entitled to be called 
THE EVER-BLOOMING « JACK” ROSE. 


A queenly variety, hardy and ever-bloom- 
ing. An American seedling, a cross between 
Magna Charta and Safrano, combines the 
hardiness and vigor of the former with the 
ever - blooming qualities of the latter. It 
has the delightful fragrance of the Tea Roses. 
Exceptionally healthy. Fine, bushy habit ; 
the ideal hardy ever - blooming Rose for 
American gardens. The flowers are pro- 
duced in lavish profusion, every new shoot 
bearing magnificent blossoms 4 to 5 inches 
across, of fine form, full and double. Color, 
clear, deeprosy-red. Buds long and pointed. 


Price, strong plants to bloom this season, free 
by mail, 20c. each, 3 for 50c., 6 for $1.00. 


A_TWENTY-CENT BOOK FREE. 


Our 57th annual catalogue of “Everything for the 
»” (value 20c.) will be sent frée to purchasers 
This grand publication, the recognized 





























R*® and snip and a flutter and flirt,— 
The morning mail is in; 
The typewriter’s rack-tack right and left 
With brusque, staccato din. 
Order and tally, statement and bill, 
Credit, receipt and dun; 
He slaps them open with hasty hand, 
Assorting them one by one. 
“Respected Gentlemen,” “Honored Sirs,” 
Formal and smug and trite, 
Empty phrases of business life 
To start the letters right. 
“Sincerely yours,” and “with respect,” 
“Obedient servant,” too! 
Satire tucked to a rebate claim 
Or angry threat to sue. 
Down through the thick of the stack he goes 
With the business snarl! on his brow; 
There is never a smile in a postman’s bag 
You'd imagine, to look at him now. 
But under a letter of formal cut 
And sickly commercial hue, 
Here is a missive that’s trimly plump, 
With envelope honest blue. 
And he opens the flap with a careful hand, 
He pushes the others by; 
The faltering lines and the faded ink 
He studies with softened eye. 
There’s truth in the words, ““My precious boy,” 
For they're penned by a mother’s hand, 
And there’s something else between the lines 
His heart can understand. 
Forgetting the cares of the business day 
And the roar from the city’s throat, 
His thoughts go back to the farm the while 
He reads what mother wrote. 
“We all are well, and your father’s smart, 
He’s down in the woods to-day ; 
‘Tell Joe I’m filling the wood-shed up,’ 
He said as he went away. 
‘Ask him if ever he’s found a spot 
That’s quite so cozy and snug 
As the corner in front of our fireplace 
With his back on the braided rug? 
Tell him there’s plenty of birch and beech 
That’s hankering now to burn, 
And lots of things in the bins down-stairs 
Waiting for his return.’ 
I’ve had fine luck with all preserves 
And all of my pickles, too. 
The house is full of the smell of spice! 
Sniff hard at this paper.” True! 
He closes his eyes on the office walls, 
And the perfume the letter brings 
Whispers of jars on the cellar shelves 
And apples in festooned strings. 
He scents the savor of autumn fields 
And the fragrance of heaped-up mows, 
The spicy waftings from cellar bins 
And the dewy breath of cows. 
Then down at the end there’s the same sweet 
thrill 
He found in the words above: 
“Come when you can, our precious boy. 
From mother, with all her love.” 
And somehow the tasks of the busy day 
Are full of snarls and frets ; 
His thoughts are slow, and things move wrong, 
He blunders and he forgets. 
For the call of home is in his ears, 
In his eyes the old home place; 
In his heart the yearning for two old folks 
Who are longing to see his face. 
And he heaps on his wondcring partner’s desk 
The whole of the business pile. 
“You must run it a week, old man!” he says; 
“I’m down with the folks a while.” 
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THE COUNTERSIGN. 


HE farm was a lonely one, 
and the farmer’s wife, 
a gentle, timid creature, 
lived in dread of tramps. 
Three times a year, when 
the farmer went to town 
for a day and a night, the 
night was a sleepless one 
for the poor little woman. 
They kept no hired man except in the haying 
season. 

‘*Nobody ever has come!’’ grumbled the 
farmer, when his wife poured forth her fears. 

‘*No, but some one might,’’ she protested. 
And sure enough, one evening the dreaded 
happened. 

It was late November, and cold. The ground 
was frozen, and the wind, as the farmer’s wife 
expressed it, ‘‘wasecruel.’’ It was seven o’clock 
at night, the house was barred and bolted, the 
two children were getting ready for bed. 

There was a loud knock at the door, followed 
by a succession of brisk raps. 

‘*Who is there?’’ quavered the farmer’s wife, 
through the keyhole. 

‘‘l want a bed for the night,’’ said a man’s 
hoarse voice. , 
‘*Go away! 
wife, in terror. 

“You wouldn’t turn a man off this kind of 
weather, I hope?’’ said the voice on the other 
side of the door, and then the stranger coughed 






Go away!’’ cried the farmer’s 
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distressfully. | 

The farmer’s wife looked to the chain on the | 
decor, drew the bolts, and opened the door the | 
width of the chain. By the light of the lamp 
which she carried she saw that the stranger 
was roughly clad and unshaven. 
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COMPANION. 





alone with my children,’’ she said, firmly, ‘‘and 
I am not going to risk letting any one in.’’ 

The man hesitated a moment, then thrust his 
hand into his coat pocket, drew forth a little 
book and handed it to her. 

‘*For the sake of this, won’t you trust me 
he asked. 

She took the little book. It was worn and 
thumbed and old. It was a Bible. Without 
a word she unfastened the chain and let the 
stranger in. 

The next morning, after he had helped her 
with the chores, he thanked her and bade her 
good-by, and as they shook hands he said: 

**T might have been a bad one, for sure, and 
only trying to blind you with my Bible.’’ 

‘‘T know. 1 thought of that,’’ she answered, 
calmly. ‘‘But you had the countersign. I 
had to trust to God that you had come by it 
honestly.’’ 


99? 
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DIVERTING HIS MIND. 


cloud settled down on the office when the 
A senior partner came in. His hat was pulled 
down to his ears, and his brows drawn 
together in a black bridge over his eyes. The two 
stenographers quailed under his glance and even 
the office boy was shaken from his usual calm. 
The chief acknowledged the salutations of the 
head clerk with a grim nod, and then strode into 
the junior partner’s room. His voice came through 
the partition in a confused growl. 


“Going to be a chilly day with the boss, I guess,” 
the offige boy said to the stenographer who had 
been with the firm for ten years. 

“*You should call him Mr. Barnett,” she answered 
reprovingly, and added a little lecture on the duty 
of respect to elders and employers. She was fin- 
— her lecture as the senior partner emerged 
from the inner room. He comprehended her and 
the office boy in a swift glance of disfavor. 

“Miss Murdock,” he said, icily, ‘‘if you’re not too 
busy toming to William, I should like to give you 
some dictation.” 

She rose with a deep flush on her cheeks and 
went into the private office. He stopped a 
moment in the telephone booth and the office 
force could hear him berating “Central.” He 
came out with heavier lines from his nose to the 
corners of his mouth, and his forehead was 
crumpled in a deeper frown. 

In half an hour Miss Murdock came out. “I 
don’t know what’s the matter with him,” she said 
to the second clerk in an awestruck voice. ‘“He’s 
just dreadfully cross this morning. He even made 
me spell difference with one f.”’ 

“He acts as if he thought we were just dirt,” 
the new stenographer said. “I wish I’d stayed 
with that lumber company.” 

The fidelity of a flared up in Miss Murdock. 
“He’s a oy he kindest man I ever knew,” 
she said. The office boy nodded. “That’s right.” 

Within a few minutes Mr. Barnett refused to see 
three valued clients. At intervals of a few 
minutes he rushed from his room and shut himself 
into the telephone booth. Each time he came out 
more cross and haggard. 

| noon the office force had fallen into a state 
bordering on panic, and even the junior partner, 
Burke, kept out of range of his senior’s sarcasm. 
When for the tenth time Mr. Barnett entered the 
telephone booth, the astute William said, “I guess 
he’ll fire us all when he comes out this time.’ 

Mr. Barnett stayed a long time with the receiver 
held to his ear. He came out with 0! 
nes ee ag on his forehead and tears in his eyes. 

e looked round the room and smiled tremu- 
lously. “She’s come out of it beautifully, the 
doctor says. The anesthetic went off and she 
waked like a baby. And he says the cut in her 
throat can be covered by a string of beads.” 

He beamed tenderly on them all. 

— are you talking about?’ his partner 


asked. 

“Why, my little girl’s at the hospital and had an 
operation on her throat this morning, and the 
doctor’s just telephoned that it’s all right. He 
wouldn’t let me stay at the hospital—said it was 
better to come down here and divert my mind by 
*tending to business.” 

“Well, you’ve at least diverted owr minds,” 
Burke answered. ‘Why didn’t you tell us so 
we'd understand ?” 

Mr. Barnett gave a shamefaced smile. “I just 
couldn’t,” he said simply, “but now I want you all 
to take’a vacation this afternoon. It’s Wednesday, 
and you shall all have matinée tickets as my treat. 
And now I’m going to buy some beads for Annie.” 

When he had gone the two stenographers wiped 
their eyes and nodded sympathetically. The older 
men cleared their throats, but William, the office 
boy looked about him belligerently. 

“Didn't I always say he was all right?” he 
asked. 


* © 


OVERMATCHED BY A WOMAN. 


T> late W. W. Corcoran, the millionaire 
philanthropist of Washington, who gave to 
the city the magnificent art gallery which 
bears his name, was very fond of telling how he 
was once overmatched by a wealthy maiden lady, 
from whom he desired to purchase a piece of 
property. 


Mr. Corcoran was the owner of the Arlington 
Hotel, at the corner of Vermont Avenue and H 
Street. ——— the hotel property on the H 
Street side was a handsome brownstone mansion, 
owned by the maiden lady. The lot upon which 
the house was built extended back to I Street, a 
distance of four hundred feet, and abutted on the 
rear of the hotel property. 

Mr. Corecornzn found it necessary to enlarge the 
hotel, and with this end in view desired to pur- 
chase the rear end of the lot owned by the maiden 
lady. As she was 7 wealthy, he knew that a 
large price would not be any special inducement, 
and for a time was at a loss to know exactly how 
to approach her. He finally concluded to go 
straight to the point, and therefore addressed her 
the following note : 

“Dear Miss C. How mueh will you take for 
our back yard? We wish to enlarge the Arling- 
on Hotel. Yours sincerely, 

“W. W. Corcoran.” 

Promptly came the ey 

“Dear Mr. Corcoran. ow much will you take 
for the Arlington Hotel? We wish to enlarge our 
back yard. Yours cordially, A. 0.” 
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JAKE’S HORSE. 


= he fellows in the old Union army who had 
the most fun with horses,” said an old 
cavalryman to a reporter of the Chicago 





Inter Ocean, “were those in regiments of mounted 
infantry. When they were first mounted they | 
were expected to ride only from one place to| 
another, and to do their fighting on foot.” | 

In the distribution of the horses to a certain | 


“Tm here | regiment a little, short-legged German secured | crude canoe, 


the largest horse in the drove. He selected his 
mount for its size, thinking little of his own con- 
venience in the matter, and it was amusing to see 
Jake fluttering about the great beast. 

One morning the boys were ordered to bring 
their horses out and get ready for a march. Jake 
was troubled when all were ordered to dismount 
for instructions. He was more troubled over the 
order, ‘‘Prepare to mount!” 

If he had stood on a chair he could not have 
reached the stirrup with his foot. Nevertheless, 
he was equal to the emergency. He ran back a 
few steps, picked up a board, placed one end on 
the ground and the other on the horse, and 
crawled up. 

This performance was greeted with a roar of 
cheers and laughs. But Jake was in his seat as 
soon as many others who had skittish horses. 

“What do you mean, sir,”’ questioned the officer, 
“by that kind of performance ?” 

“Vell, you say, ‘Prepare to mount!’ and I makes 
mine preparations. can no step up-stairs on 
mine horse mit one step.” 

When there was a skirmish two men assisted 
Jake to mount, and he was paany away with 
the rest; but on one occasion he dropped his gun 
as the astonishing gallop of the old horse demande 
his full attention, and the men, seeing the little 
fellow tumble off, thought he had been shot. 

Jake was given up for lost, but a short time 
afterward up came the big horse at a furious 
gallop, with Jake hanging on to his neck. The 
men cheered and — stopped the horse, and 
assisted Jake into his saddle. Once in his seat 
Jake said : 

“Ven dere vas no time to make my ay arations 
to mount, it vas unconvenient a little; but mine 
big horse vas a goer, and dat vas mighty conven- 
ient for me ven I vas been chased by the 
Johnnies. So egshuse me if I not trade mine big 


horse.” 
(4 4 
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atience, the edelweiss, snow-flower of the 
steeps 
Under the whirling winds and racking chill— 
The threatened avalanche—upreaches still 
To nestle where some-ray of sunshine sleeps. 
The blooms that brighten in green fields of bliss— 
Mirth, Joy and Jest—yield their thrice-odorous 
breath 

On no such bleak and cloud-wrapt way as this ; 
But Patience, bravely battling against Death, 
Pale-cheeked but sturdy, looks up to the sky 
And shows the world how hope need never die. 
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TAKING HOME A FISH. 


s Kyrios Douzinas, the Greek, has a pension 
A of five hundred drachmas a month, says the 
author of “In Argolis,” he was not to be 
considered extravagant when he bought a big red 
fish,—a lithrini,—the only one brought in that 
morning by the fishermen. With a boy carrying 
his prize he marched to the village square and 
ordered the boy to hang the fish on the spout of 
the village fountain. 


The cobbler pegging away on the sidewalk 
under the awning of a distant pew | store, rose 
slowly from his stool, brushed the scraps from his 
leather apron, and came over to the fish. Locking 
his hands behind his back, he gazed at it critically. 

“What did you pay for it?’’ he asked. 

“One drachma, sixty. It weighs one oke.” 

An officer, passing along the quay, spied the 
fish and sat down at yr’ Douzinas’s table. 

“How are you going to have it cooked?” he 


asked. 

“Plaqué.”’ 

“Bah! That is not the way to cook lithrini. 
You should make it into soup.’ 

Kyr’ Douzinas looked at him severely. “Will 
you tell me how to cook lithrini,” he asked, “me, 
who have eaten them before you were born?” 

At this point the postmaster came hurrying up, 
out of breath. He had heard the news at the fish- 


market. 

“How much does it weigh?” 

“One oke.”’ 

“?Tisn’t an oke.” 

“T weighed it myself.” 

Scales were brought and the weight confirmed. 
The villagers discussed the freshness. At last 
arrived Papa-Yanne, the priest. 

“Bravo!” he cried as he came up. “You must 
have it fried, with a brown, sour sauce, and bay 
leaves, and put into a crock and served cold.” 

“T shall have it plaqué” (roasted in oil, with 


parsley, onions and gar ie). 
“Better have it fried. Take Papa- Yanne’s 
advice,” said the butcher, coming up. Kyr’ 
Douzinas called the boy. 

“Here, boy,” he said, “take this up to my house 
and tell the Kyria that I want it plaqué, with 
plenty of oil and garlic.” 

The boy went away, the tail of the fish dragging 
on the ground. 
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TWO YEARS ALONE. 


ff the coast of Newfoundland lies a small 
@ island known as the Isle of Demons, which 

holds within its rocky shores a romance as 
thrilling and a tragedy as real as any told in 
fiction. About 1540 Marguerite de Roberval, 
niece of the French viceroy, fell in love with a 
young cavalier and promised him her heart and 
hand. Her uncle, the viceroy, considered the 
youth unworthy of his niece’s proud position, and 
angered by her refusal to give up her lover, he 
passed a sentence of exile upon both of them. A 
vessel carried the couple to the Isle of Demons, 
leaving them there alone, with an old nurse who 
had attended the lady Marguerite from her child- 
hood, and who wished to share her exile. 


At first the banishment did not seem so dreadful 
o thing: the young man’s strength stood between 
his wife and suffering, and for two years all went 
well. A child was born, and the parents began to 
plan for the establishment of a colony which might 
thrive in this island home. Then came trouble, 
swift and terrible. 

Disease smote the little family, and the youn 
wife and mother saw her husband, child anc 
faithful nurse all sicken and die. With her own 
hands she dug their graves and buried all that 
was dear to her; and then began a life alone, a 
life in which the mere question of existence 
became a problem hard indeed for a frail woman 
to solve. By means of the - that had been her 
husband’s, she kept herself provided with food 
and with skins for her clothing. 

For two years she lived a Robinson Crusoe life, 
this gaa nurtured, highly bred girl. Once a 
boat filled with Indians came near the shore, but 
the painted faces and fierce aspect of the savages 
frightened her, so that she hid instead of hailing 
them. She — weeks of labor in making a 

ut her hands were unskilled, and 
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when she launched her craft it would only tip 
o 





ver. 
At last she was rescued by some fishermen who 
ventured on the island, half-frightened at first by 
what they thought was an evil apparition. 
Marguerite was sent to France, but her uncle 
discovered her whereabouts and continued to 
persecute her. She finally found a refuge in a 
small French village, where she hid until the 
viceroy’s death. After that she came into the 
world once more and lived to a good old age. 
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THE SPIDER’S LIFE - LINE. 


T" more man learns of the ways of animals 
the more he respects them, and the more he 
feels that they are embodiments of the wis- 
dom of the Creator as truly as man himself. There- 
fore, although man’s experiments with the mute 
creatures are sometimes a trifle hard on them, 
there is an ultimate gain in understanding and 
sympathy. A writer in the Hearth tells of an 
experiment he made on a spider. 


I took a wash-basin and fastened in it a stick 
upright like a mast, and then poured in water 
enough to turn the stick into an island for my 
spider, which I named Crusoe. 

I put him on the mast. As soon as he was fair] 
cast away he anxiously commenced running roun 
to find the mainland. He would scamper down 
the mast to the water, stick out a foot, get it wet, 
shake it, run round the stick and try the other 
side, and then run back to the top again. 

Pretty soon it became a serious matter to Mr. 
Crusoe, and he sat down to think it over. As I 
was afraid he might be hungry, I put molasses on 
the mast. <A fly came, but Crusoe wasn’t hungry 
for flies just then. He was homesick for his we 
in the corner of the wood-shed. He went slowl 
down the 
around, shaking his feet as pussy does when she 
wets her stockings in the dam ‘ass. 

Suddenly a thought appeared to strike him. Up 
he went, like a rocket, to the top, and began to 
play circus. He held one foot in the air, then 
another, and turned round two or three times. 

He got excited, and nearly stood on his head 
before I found out what he had discovered, and 
that was that the draft of air made by the fire 
would carry a line ashore on which he could escape 
from his desert island. 

He pushed out a thread that went floating in the 
air, and a and lengthened until at last it 
caught on the table. Then he hauled on the rope 
until it was tight, struck it several times to see if 
it was strong enough to hold him, and walked 
ashore. I decided that he had earned his liberty. 
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BOSTON BEANS IN LONDON. 


ne might persuade an Italian that a Digger 
QO Indian could learn to cook spaghetti, and 

one might convince a Chinaman that it does 
not need an Oriental chef to prepare chop suey, 
but no one will ever make a Yankee believe that 
beans can be properly baked outside of New 
England, or at least by anybody but a New Eng- 
lander. That conviction will probably strengthen 
when Easterners review a recent pitiable attempt 
to impart the secret of “Boston beans” to the 
people of the mother country. 


The recipe for the delectable dish is found in the 

housewives’ column of Pearson’s Weekly, a London 
ublication. “Soak half a pint of small haricot 

ans overnight,” it directs, “drain next morning. 
Cover with boiling water, and cook slowly for 
about two hours. To test if they are done, take 
up one or two on a spoon, blow on them, and if 
they are done the skins crack. 

“Drain the beans when cooked,” the recipe goes 
on blithely, “turn into a deep buttered dish, add a 
tablespoonful of finely chop onion as well as 
salt, pepper, and half a pint of tomato pulp. Cover 
closely and bake in a slow oven for four hours. 

“About a quarter of an hour before serving, 
remove the lid and put in an ounce of butter. 
Serve in the pot in which the beans were cooked.” 

Haricot beans, soaked and parboiled to the 
vanishing point, but baked on io hours and 
without pork, at that! This is bad enough, but 
the loyal New Englander will most bitterly resent 
the insinuation that half a pint would suffice if 
“Boston beans” were — in aw ny ny Paul 
Bourget did not probe very deeply into the domes- 
tic institutions of this country, but even he learned 
better than that. 

“At Marblehead,” Bourget wrote in a series of 
random jottings printed in a Paris newspaper, “a 
curious earthen vessel called a beans-pot, it and 
similar being used, I am informed, to prepare the 
Sunday breakfast of families; capacity of the 
beans-pot, about two gallons.” 
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A DOE’S QUICK WIT. 


remarkable story of a mother deer’s rescue 
A of her fawn is printed in the Banning 

Herald. 1t was witnessed by two men, one 
of whom tells the story. They were driving up a 
cafion, and as they turned the bend they saw a doe 
and a young fawn drinking from the stone ditch. 
At their approach the animals were startied. 


In attempting to turn and run, the fawn lost its 
balance and fell into the ditch, where the water 
runs very swiftly and with great volume. 

The fawn was carried quickly down the stream. 
The mother deer seemed to lose all fear of us, and 
ran along the edge of the ditch, trying to reach her 
offspring with her head. 

Suddenly she ran ahead of the floating fawn for 
some little distance. She plunged into the ditch 
with her head down-stream and her hind quarters 
toward the fawn, and braced her forefeet firmly 
in the crevices of the rocks to resist the rush of 
water. In a second the fawn was washed up on 
its mother’s back, and it instinctively clasped her 
neck with its fore legs. 

The doe then sprang from the ditch with the 
fawn on her back. She lay down and the be f 
deer rolled to the ground in an utterly exhauste 
condition. We were not more than thirty feet 
from the actors of this scene, but the mother. 
opperentty unconscious of our presence, licke 
and fondled her offspring for a few minutes until 
it rose to its feet. Then the doe and the fawn 
trotted off up the mountainside. 
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VIEWED AS A PASTIME. 


he man from Chicago looked with scorn at 

the Brambleville ticket agent as he handed 

out a dollar bill and pushed it through the 
opening. 

“You’ve got a Soon J lot of citizens to allow 
themselves to be charged at the rate of five cents 
a mile from here down to Bushby on a miserable 
little crawling one-horse branch road,” he said, 
beenety 

The ticket agent looked at him with a calmness 
which nothing could disturb. 

“I'd like to call your attention to one fact before 
you go on usin’ oy! more language,” he said, 
mildly, ‘“‘and that is that while it may be five cents 


a mile, it’s only thirty-five cents an hour!” 


pole to the water and touched it all | 
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IN THE 


By LAURA SPENCER PORTOR. 


NIGHT. 


o you ever waken sometimes in the night, 

D When the room’s all dark, except the queer, 
dim light 

From the window; and you’re turned about in bed, 
And you can’t tell where the foot is, nor the head? 
And you sit up, scared, and look round everywhere,— 
But the door to mother’s room just isn’t there. 
Oh, it’s very bad, I know, because, you see, 
It happens often just that way to me. 


But then if I He down again and wait, 

Why, by and by just everything comes straight. 
The bed stands in its old same place again, 

The window’s where I thought it was—and then, 
Right over here, this side, is mother’s door, 
And then I don’t feel frightened any more. 


S$ tt 
WONDERS. 


By KaTE LAWRENCE. 
uppose the earth should turn over, dears, 
Some night, when we’re all asleep; 
Why! Wouldn’t the water all be spilled 
From the ocean so dark and deep? 
And suppose the stars rolled about in the sky, 
As your marbles roll on the floor; 
Suppose we could see for millions of miles, 
When we look out the window or door! 


Suppose we could travel thousands of miles, 
And never feel it, or know! 

Oh, it makes me quite dizzy to think, dears, 
If the world should a-spinning go! 

What is it you say, my wise little man? 
That in kindergarten you learn 

That the stars do roll about in the sky, 
And the earth does actually turn? 


And you, my dear little nut-brown maid, 
With your satchel of books and slate. 

You tell me the earth is flying away 
At a most inconceivable rate ; 

That we're always travelling, travelling on, 
Some thousands of miles a day, 

Though we never feel it, and may not know, 
We’re so busy with work and play. 


We’ve many wonderful lessons to learn, 
Grown children as well as small, 
For you know there were hundreds of years, my pets, 
When no one supposed at all 
That the earth and stars ever moved an inch, 
Then they wouldn’t believe ’twas true; 
But don’t you think, dears, that all the time 
There was Somebody, somewhere, who knew ? 


eee _peemeenl 
TATTERS. 


By ORRINGTON LADD. 


E wasn’t very much of a dog to look at, just plain 
yellow dog, mostly, and ragged at that. His manners 
7] were unspeakable, and it was plain that he had never 
@ had a master to call his own until he came to our 
Cx. house and adopted Shazzar. 

“He’s a very smart dog,’’ said Shazzar, stoutly, 
when the family rose upon him for welcoming a 
tramp cur. ‘“‘He’sa very smart dog, and there’s a lot of good 
blood in him, too.’’ 

‘*Shazzar,’’ I should explain, is short for Daniel Belteshazzar, 
which latter, according to Uncle Dan, is short for Daniel 
Gordon Banks, aged nine. On the question of parting with 
that dog Shazzar was modest and respectful, but firm. He 
felt the soundness of his position. He had long been promised 











a dog; here was the dog. 
‘‘And, papa, of course, if you make me, I know I’ll have | 
to give him up, but I know that you won’t ask me to do it.’”’ 
After that there was nothing for it but to let him take the | 
poor skulking thing over to Bernice to be named. Bernice 
does all our naming. When the new dog was brought to her 
she eyed him with disfavor. 

‘*Tatters!’’ she said, scornfully, and returned to her bread | 
and molasses again. 

So Tatters became a member of the family. 

His education began at once under his new master. It was | 
a very painful process, a constant surprise and grief to Tatters 
and a matter of grave concern to the boy. Shazzar explained 
it all out when he gave Tatters his first hard scrubbing. 
Shazzar himself was used to having advice on morals and 
manners rubbed in with his morning soap and water, and he 
wanted Tatters to enjoy the same great blessing. 

“*You see, it’s this way, Tatters,’’ he said. ‘‘You’ve got to 
be a good dog and keep clean and toe the mark or you’ll be 
sent away. So if I dig into you, or pull in the tangled places 
and make the tears come, you’ve just get to stand it, ’cause 
I’m doing it for your good. And, Tatters, maybe I’ll have to 
punish you sometimes to make you understand things; but 
don’t you go off afterward and sulk and hate me. ’Cause I 
have to dis-ci-pline you, or else maybe I’ll lose you. And 
remember, if eyer I do have to whip you that it’ll be hurting | 
me lots more than it will hurt you.” | 

Before long a real change began in Tatters. His coat became | 
smooth and glossy, and his lean bones put on flesh. His tail, 
that always used to hang at half-mast, ready any minute to | 
surrender and be hauled down between his legs, was now | 


raised bravely to the breeze, and never came down till sunset. | 








gently at her feet. 
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DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 


WHAT THE MOON SAW. 


And little by little it dawned upon him that the house was not 
the same as outdoors, that muddy feet meant trouble as 


soon as they came near the kitchen floor, and that no gentle- | 


manly dog will ever jump up and muss people’s clothes, no 
matter how glorious he may feel. But if there was a change 
in the dog there was no less a change in his master. 
mama noticed it first, of course, and became reconciled to 
Tatters from that day. As Shazzar explained to Bernice: 

“You see, if Tatters doesn’t behave I’ll lose him. And if 
I don’t brace up and set him a good e’zample he won’t know 
how to behave. 
America. ’T would just break his heart to be sent away. So 
1 simply got to be good, and I can’t boost you up to reach the 
jelly-jar.’’ 

So it is easy to see how the fall of Tatters came to our house- 
hold like a bolt out of a clear sky. 

It was this way. Cousin Bernice had a canary, ‘‘Mr. 
Fitz,’’ that had the prettiest songs and the most engaging 
manners in the world. He was often let out of his cage, but 
Tatters had been made to understand that it was safer even to 
chase the neighbors’ chickens than to so much as bark at 
Mr. Fitz. 

Late one autumn afternoon, while Shazzar was playing with 
Bernice in her yard, they heard an outcry such as Tatters was 
wont to make when he chased swallows or settled accounts 
with some other dog. 

‘*That’s Tatters,’”’ said Shazzar. Sure enough, as he spoke 
the dog came boldly round the barn into the yard. 

**Oh, he’s dot somefin’ in his mouf!’’ cried Bernice. 
caught a swallow, I dess. Why, Tatters!’’ But 


It was not a swallow, it was Mr. Fitz. 
For a second poor Bernice was too dazed to cry. Then she 
lifted up her voice till Norah ran out to see who was hurting 
that child. 

It was then that something rose up inside Daniel Belte- 
shazzar. He grabbed a big stick and dealt Tatters such a blow 
that it knocked the dog ten feet away, and as he picked 
himself up Shazzar rushed upon him again and beat him out 
of the yard. 

‘**And if you ever come back here again,”’ he shouted, ‘‘I’ll 
kill you, dead !’’ 

Tatters lingered a moment to see if it could really be true, 
but when Shazzar threw the stick after him and turned into 
the house, he sat down in the street, lifted up his nose and 
howled. 

Shazzar took no notice of him, so with one last protesting 
yelp he limped away toward the city. 

That night Shazzar ate no supper. He guessed he had a 
sore throat. The next day they buried Mr. Fitz. When the 
procession reached the burying-ground, behind the barn, the 
bearers suddenly rushed on ahead. 


some of Mr. Fitz’s golden feathers still clinging to his jaws. 
Daniel Belteshazzar sat down on a rock and thought it over a 
bit. Then he clapped on his hat and started for the house, 
forgetting all about the funeral of Mr. Fitz. He begged his 
father to go out with him and hunt for Tatters, and he was 
still pleading when they finally tucked him into bed. 

***Cause, daddy, it wasn’t Tatters that did it at all, it was 
that mis’able white dog, and Tatters killed him for it and 


An’ Tatters, he’s the happiest dog in Norf | 


**He’s | 
Tatters | 
marched soberly up to her and laid his lifeless prize down | 


Shazzar’s | 


brought Mr. Fitz back to us just as carefully, and then—I—I 
—I —’’ and so he sobbed himself to sleep. 

About a month later Shazzar’s mama heard such a racket at 
the back door that she ran to see what was going on. Out in 
the yard there was a gray mixture of boy and dog, waltzing 
together, apparently, while a whirlwind of a little girl circled 
round them. When they at last separated themselves and set 


| off on a foraging expedition to the kitchen, waving joyously to 





| 





There in the trampled | 
grass lay a scrubby little, dirty white dog, stone-dead, with | 


her as they did so, she noticed that the dog was lean and 
hollow and ragged. But his head was up, and the same old 
tail was raised bravely to the breeze. He was himself again, 
was Tatters. 


——~s-->-_— 


WHAT HAPPENED TO MATILDA. 
By Aurx THORN. 

HE doll house stood in the corner of the broad, green yard 
between the tallest maple and the road, so the dolls could 
see from the windows everybody and everything that 

passed. Sometimes the butcher’s cart would roll slowly in, 

the butcher’s black dog trotting close behind, and again with a 

great rattle of shining pans up would drive the jolly tin pedler. 

But what the dolls liked best to see was a yellow basket 
phaeton drawn by a fat, brown pony and driven by Dorothy 
and Mabel, their merry little mamas. 

The doll house was built just like the big house, and was so 
large that the little girls could stand inside. A broad piazza, 
where swung a tiny red hammock, was built across the front, 
and bay windows stood out each side of the front door. Three 
dolls lived in the doll house, a bisque one, a wax one, and the 
large rag doll, Matilda. I am sorry to say that although 
the other dolls often went to drive with Dorothy and Mabel, the 
patient Matilda was generally left at home. On the piazza 
she would sit, leaning against the railing, and watch the merry 
load drive away down the dusty country road. 

Matilda always wore the same gown, a blue checked gingham, 
and she had a broad sunbonnet to match. The other dolls 
had pretty white and pink ruffled frocks, and were dressed 
morning and evening, just as Dorothy and Mabel were. 

The bright summer days sped by, and in September the 
shutters of the big house were closed, and back to the city 
went the family. And now the winds whistled and the snow 
blew around the doll house ; a little white drift even lay across 
the front door. But who was that peeping out of a window ? 
Matilda herself, poor Matilda! who in the hurry of packing 
had been forgotten. 

One night a red glare lighted up the windows of the doll 
house, and in the morning a smoldering heap was all that was 
left of the pretty country home. Four months later one June 
day the little girls and their parents came driving up, and 
looked sad enough as they saw the blackened ruins. 

‘But, O papa!’’ cried Dorothy, and ‘‘Why, mama!’’ ex- 

claimed Mabel. ‘‘The doll house is here. It wasn’t burned, 

after all, and poor Matilda, whom we left behind us, is sitting 
by the window still.’’ 

Afterward on summer afternoons the rag doll appeared in 
an embroidered white frock. She beamed from the seat of the 
yellow cart, placed comfortably between the little girls, for as 
Mabel said, ‘‘At such a fraidful time not many dolls would 
have behaved as well as Matilda.’’ 
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The world-known household remedy for cuts, 
burns, bruises—coughs, colds, sore throat. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Taught quickly. Can’t fill demand for operators. E: stab- 
lished 1874; endorsed by officials Western-Union Tel, 
Co. Total cost: Tuition (celearaphy as and <ppowriting), 
board and room,6 mos.course. ced. 
_ Catalog free. DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Ya Indiana. 


STORK *:* BIB 


Protects the Clothing and Table. Linen. 


The youngest child can wear this Bib and feed itself 
without soiling its clothing. It is a perfeét- protection; 
everything falls into the folding 
pocket, which can be opened and 
thoroughly washed after each meal. 
It is absolutely waterproof, a great 
improvement upon any other 
style of bib, afd the only 
CATCH-ALL BIB ever made, 
Doctors and nurses recommend 
it and say that it is sanitary, 
—— clothing and baby 
rom getting damp, and that 
one will save its‘cost in laun- 
dry bills in a few weeks. 

Made from the celebrated 
STORK SHEETING, 
which is soft, pliable, odor- 
less, antiseptic and waterproof; superior to rubber and 
much more economical. Price 


STORK (Catch-All BIB, 50c. each 


at all dealers, or sent prepaid to any pt Paasct upon re- 
ceipt of price. Send for free booklet and sample of fabric. 


HOSPITAL SHEETING COMPANY, 
No. 72 Broad Street, Dept. 7, Boston, Mass. 
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“KUNSTADTER” 





(Guarantee 


Three Years) Link Button 


ANTIQUE ROMAN GOLD, heavy plate, with bril- 
liant sparkling setting that cannot be distinguished 
from a genuine diamond except by experts; can also 
be had with either Opal, Pearl or Turquoise in place 
of the Diamond. “Kunstadter’’ stamped on the bar. 

We are advertising the’ merits of the Kunstadter 
Buttons in the leading publications of this country, 
and are making « Special r on a sample pair to 
any one who cannot secure the Kunstadter brand 
from his clothing or dry-goods dealer. 

Every ‘‘ Kunstadter’’ Button is guaranteed. Our guar- 
antee means that if the button does not last three 
years in perfect condition we give a new pair FREE. 
We have 72 different designs. Lever back turns either 
direction, which prevents breaking and allows slip- 
ping through cuffs without injuring buttonholes. 
We will send illustration of 


Heavy Gold Plate B(ye 


72 styles on request. 


Send name of your dealer and enclose 50 cents 
(stamps will do) for Style 23, shown above in 
satin-lined case, and we will ship post-paid. 


KUNSTADTER BROS., 








236, 240 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 








An Oven 
Thermometer 


The handiest thing you ever 
saw. Makes perfect baking 
and roasting easy. This is one 

of the special features of the 


Kalamazoo 


Stoves and Ranges 


Made in both steel and cast iron and guar 
anteed in every way under a $20,000 bond. 
We pay the freight, and ship to you 


Direct From Our Factory 


at factory prices and give you a 360 Days 
Approval Test. If not satisfactory in eyery 
way you get your money back—every cent 
of it. New patterns, 
large, square ovens, 
guaranteed firebacks; 
blacked and _ polished 
ready for use. Weare 
manufacturers; we 
make wary thing we 
sell and sell exclusive- 
phe the user direct. 
nd postal today tor 
approval offer and 
catalog No. 253. 


Kalamazoo Stove 
Co., Mirs., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 








MISS LIPPINCOTT’S 


FLOWER SEEDS 


Send me Four two-cent Stamps, the names 
and full addresses of two of your flower loving 


-) 
ASTE all best ‘varieties. 
hovan 5 


ROYAL SHOW PANSIES—Over 100 colors. 
SWE PEAS—Over Oenokee 
varieties, One vackage of ea 
variety, my 
ulture, and m 
annual catalog, 
and 





of two flower loving friends. 

You wont forget you 

write NOW. 

MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











Eber Treaty with Panama, providing for 
a canal across the Isthmus of Panama, was 
ratified by the United States Senate, without 
amendment, February 23d, by a vote of 66 to 
14. The negative vote was wholly Democratic. 
All of the Republican Senators voted or were 
paired in favor of the treaty. Sixteen Demo- 
erats voted or were paired in favor of. the 
treaty, and 17 voted or were paired against it. 
The so-called Bacon amendment, which pro- 
vided for an arrangement. to compensate 
Colombia for the loss of -the territory of 
Panama, was rejected by a ¥ote of 24 to 49. 
This was a party vote, except-that Mr. Gibson 
and Mr. McEnery, Democrats, voted with the 
Republicans against the amendment. 
& 

— Republic of Panama has adopted a 

constitution which was promulgated Febru- 
ary 16th, and on the same day Dr. Manuel 
Amador was elected president of the republic 
by a unanimous vote. Three designados, or 
vice-presidents, were chosen at the same time. 
Doctor Amador was one of the leaders in the 
recent revolution, and was one of the two 
commissioners who visited this country last 
November. He was inaugurated February 20th. 

& 


Daring Attempt was made by the Japa- 

nese, February 23d, to block the entrance 
to Port Arthur, after the example set by 
Lieutenant Hobson with the Merrimac at 
Santiago. Under cover of an attack by torpedo- 
boats on the Russian squadron,. several old 
transports, laden with inflammables, were sent 
in and were sunk by the Russian fire; but 
Admiral Alexieff reported, after the engage- 
ment, that the entrance to the harbor was 
open. & 


esos Reply to Secretary Hay’s note, 
urging the belligerents in the war in the 
far East to localize hostilities and to respect the 
neutrality of China, expressed readiness to join 
with the other powers in ‘the ‘recognition of 
Chinese neutrality on three conditions: First, 
that China shall maintain neutrality; second, 
that Japan shall loyally support this neutrality ; 
and third, that Manchuria, being the field of 
military operations, shall not be included. 
& 


ussian Fleets.—In addition to its vessels 

in Asiatic waters, Russia has a fleet of 
four battle-ships, three armored cruisers and a 
number of second-class cruisers and torpedo- 
boat destroyers in the Baltic, and a considerable 
fleet, including several battle-ships, in the Black 
Sea. February 15th it was reported from the 
island of Gothland, in the Baltic Sea, that six 
Russian war-ships had passed the island, 
sailing south, and it was thought that a part 
of the Baltic fleet had been sent to reénforce the 
squadrons in Asia; but the distance to be 
traversed is great and the difficulties in the 
way of coaling such a fleet almost insuperable. 
As to the Black Sea fleet, Russia could not 
take it through the Dardanelles without viola- 
ting the treaties of the European powers, by 
which those straits are closed to ships of war. 
Russia’s Mediterranean squadron, which was 
halted at Jibutil, in French Somaliland, on its 
way to Port Arthur, was recalled February 
20th, and started back through the Red Sea. 


& 


he Venezuelan Case.—The arbitration 
tribunal at The Hague, which has been 
considering the claim made for special treat- 
ment by the three powers which blockaded 
Venezuelan ports to enforce the collection of 
debts, has decided that 30 per cent. of the Ven- 
ezuelan customs duties set aside for meeting the 
claims should be paid to Great Britain, Germany 
and Italy, until their claims were satisfied ; 
then the other claimants will be paid. 
anto Domingo.— Conditions in Santo 
Domingo verge so closely upon anarchy 
that the United States has been forced to send 
more war-ships to protect American interests. 
Plantations owned by Americans have been 
pillaged; an engineer on the gunboat Yankee 
has been murdered ; the American consulate at 
Samana has been entered and refugees carried 
away by force; and the American merchant 
steamer New York and a launch from the 
cruiser Columbia, which was convoying it, 
have been fired upon by the insurgents. After 
this last outrage the United States war-ships 
shelled the insurgent camp at Pajarito, and 
landed a force of marines, which dislodged the 
insurgents and drove them into the interior. 
Gay 
ecent Deaths.— Commander William 
Pritchard Randall, United States navy, 
died February 2ist, aged 72 years. Com- 
mander Randall was acting master of the 
frigate Cumberland in her famous battle with 
the Merrimac in March, 1862, and fired the 
last gun before the vessel sank. Sir Leslie 
Stephen, a widely known English essayist, 
and author of numerous works in the fields of 
biogr aphy and general literature, died February 
22d, aged 71 years. 
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CORN SYRUP 


The Great Spread 
for Daily Bread. 





SHETLAND PONIES 


GIVEN AWAY 
Every body should send 
for my 1904 Seed Cata, 
logue and see how Shet- 
land Ponies can be had 
free. Catalogue full of 


Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, 
Flowers, Special Of. 
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colored plates; hun- 
dreds of illustrations 
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ORLD. 


A beautiful map, valuable for refer- | 
ence, printed on heavy paper, 42 x 64 | 
inches, mounted on rollers, edges | 
bound in cloth, showing our new island possessions, | 
the Trans-Siberian way, Pacific Ocean Cables, 

Railway Lines and other features of Japan, China, 
Manchuria, Korea and the Far East. Sent on sooues 
of 25c. in stamps by W. B. Kniskern, P. T. M., Chicago, Ill. 


CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
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Thoroughly and quickly taught. Kxpen- 
. Bes low and can be reduced one-half by 
working for board. Railroads give our 
graduates immediate employment and fur- 
nish -free passes to destinations. We have 
more orders for Operators than 
we can fill, and give students 
choice of different railroads in 
many states. Write for Catalog. 
We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
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A newspaper woman went out to a Colorado 
ranch to rest and recuperate, and her experience 
with the food problem is worth recounting. 

“The woman at the ranch was preéminently the 
worst housekeeper I have ever known—poor soul, 
and poor me! 

“I simply had to have food, good and plesty of 
it, for I had broken down from overwork, and was 
so weak I could not sit up over one hour at a time. 
I knew I could not get well unless I secured food 
I could easily digest, and that would supply the 
greatest amount of nourishment. 

“One day I obtained permission to go through 
the pantry and see what I could find. Among 
other things I came across a package of Grape- 
Nuts, which I had heard of but never tried. I read 
the description on the package and became deeply 
interested, so then and there I got a saucer and 
some cream and tried the famous food. 

“It tasted delicious to me and seemed to freshen 
and strengthen me greatly, so I stipulated -that 
Grape-Nuts and cream be provided each day 
instead of other food, and I literally lived on 
Grape-Nuts and cream for two or three months. 

“If you could have seen how fast I got well it 
would have pleased and surprised you. I am now 
perfectly well and strong again, and know exactly 
how I got well, and that was on Grape-Nuts, that 
furnished me a powerful food I could digest and 
make use of. : 

“Tt seems to me no brain-worker can afford to 
overlook Grape-Nuts after my experiente.”” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michtigan. 

Get the miniature book, “The Road-<to Well- 
ville,” in each package. 





“As Pure as Delicious” 





Is pure; rich milk, and an extract of selected 
malted grain, in powder form. 

The milk is from our sanitary dairies, the 
herds of cows are regularly inspected by our 
experts, and the milk rigidly tested by our 
chemists. 

The malt is produced in our own malt houses by our 

special process, and only carefully selected grains are 
used, 
Horlick’s Malted Milk is a refreshing food drink, 
relished as a light luncheon or as a table beverage yy 
every growing and grown member of every family. It 
strengthens and is.more beneficial and delicious than tea, 
coffee or cocoa, : : 

A nourishing, easily «digested food for persons with im- 
— digestion;. recupegative in fatigued conditions. 
aken hot upon retiring, it induces refreshing sleep. __ 
Instantly prepared -by Simply stirring the powder in 
water. Also in TABLET a in both natural and 

chocolate flavors. . 


Our Booklet tells of many,other valuable uses; mailed 
with sample, free upon request. 


‘Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


Ask for HORLICK’S, the original; all 
others are imitations. At all druggists. 
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Child’s 
Short Dress 
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belt. Collar and 
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years . 79c. 

Our Spring and Summer 
Catalogue, 


now ready, 


sent for 4 cents 
postage. Describes 
Over 2,000 articles, 
with 1,000 illustra- 
tions, for the Com- 
plete Outfitting of 


Boys, Girls and Infants. 
We have-no branch stores — no agents. 
Correspondence receives prompt attention. 
Address Dept. 15, 

60-62 W. 234 St., NEW YORK. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 











i 
R news of the sinking of the level of the 
Sea of Azof, threatening some of the commercial 
interests of Russia, is supplemented by a report 
that the Aral Sea and Lake Balkash, the 
first 1,000 and the second nearly 2,000 miles 
east of Azof, are rising, although up to 1891 
the Aral Sea had for many years been sinking. 
Some geologists think these changes are due to 
slow upheavals and subsidences of the earth’s 
crust. 


n Albino Deer.— There will soon be 

added to the natural curiosities at the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington an 
albino deer, which was 
shot recently. in the 
Canyon mountains in 
Oregon. The coat of 
the animal is snow- 
|) white and very soft, 
and its eyes were pink. 


ordinary deer when 
killed. Hunters have 
occasionalty told stories 
of seeing .and chasing 
albino deer, but they 

wane very rarely. get within 
gunshot, and are usually seen. alone, the 
herds of their relatives apparently avoiding 


their company. 
© ponies Power of Victoria Falls.—A 
company has been formed to develop the 
great Victoria Falls, on the Zambezi River in 
Africa, as a source of electric energy. These 
falls rank among the greatest cataracts in exist- 
ence. The total descent of the water is more 
than 400 feet. At Niagara the.total amount of 
energy running to waste has been reckoned at 
7,000,000 horse-power, but the corresponding 
energy of the Victoria Falls is said'to be no less 
than 35,000,000 horse-power. When utilized, it 
is thought that this energy can be‘employed for 
working a large part of the South African 
Railway, and that it can be transmitted by 
cable ¢s the gold-mines of the Rand, 300 miles 
and more away. 





& 


etted with Gold.—One of the recent 

‘strikes’? of gold quartz. in British 
Columbia is known as the Lucky Jack vein. 
Some of the ore, it is averred, will yield thou- 
sands of dollars to the ton. United States 
Consular Agent Ohren, at Rossland, says that 
he has seen samples as large as a coconut 
broken up, but held together by the network 
of gold running throughout the rock. The 
prospectors who hit upon this vein also declare 
that they broke a piece of rock from:a ledge at 
the foot of a hill on Poplar Creek; and found 
that the gold nearly held the particles together 


as in a chain. ® 
geen sprinkles England.—At a recent 

meeting of the Royal Meteorological Society 
in London the origin of the great dustfall which 
surprised southern England in Febfuary, 1903, 
was explained in an elaborate paper by Dr. H. 
R. Milland Mr. R. G. K. Lempfert By a study 
of the weather-maps it was shown that the 
dust, which formed a dense yellowzhaze, like a 
London fog, and lay thick on trees: and roofs, 
originated on the northwest coast, of Africa, 
and after riding out in a great clopd, far over 
the ocean, to the neighborhood of. the Azores, 
turned to the northeast and was sprinkled over 
England. When swept up it resembled a fine 
reddish-yellow powder. 

Ca) 

A= Dog’s Strategy.—A remarkable 

addition to the list of stories indicating 
animal intelligence comes from Ithaca, New 
York, the seat of Cornell University. <A collie 
belonging to Prof. W. F. Durand: and a bull- 
terrier belonging to Dr. L. Coville had long 
been enemies, and had fought miany battles, in 
which the terrier was usually victorious. On 
January 8th the foes met again .near the edge 
of the Fall Creek Gorge, where:the precipice 
drops 100 feet vertically. The collie, finding 
itself overmastered, ran to the verge of the 
cliff. The terrier followed, and, according to 
eye-witnesses, the collie circled. about until, 
seizing an opportunity, it deliberately pushed 
its enemy over the edge. The terrier was 
dashed to death on the rocks below, and the 
victor, after peering down at the body of his 
fallen foe, trotted away with head and tail 
aloft. >. 
— from a Spring.—It has been 

known for some time that the rare gas, 
helium, emanates in very small quantities from 
the hot spring called the King’s Bath, at Bath, 
England. ecently traces of radium are said 
to have been found in a deposit from. another 
of the springs at Bath. The discovery by Sir 
William Ramsay that helium ‘spontaneously 
forms from a gaseous emanation given off by 
radium leads R. J. Strutt, who has examined 
the deposits of the Bath springs, to express the 
opinion that radium exists in considerable 
quantity deep in the earth beneath the springs, 
and that the helium gas found in the water 
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Any boy or girl | 
Tandems delight | 
both young and old. 
Special Introductory Size 
by mail, 10c., 3 for 25e. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
Zimmerman F! 


A marvel of 


for the asking. 


ng Machine Co., 
Tremont, Ohio. 








“Once Grown Always Grown” 


Maule motto for more 
My new 


BOOK for 1904 


Cost over $50,000 to publish. 
have a garden you can have a copy 
Send a postal for it to 


Wm. Henry Maule, Philadelphia, Pa. 


If you 

















THREE FAMOUS PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 





who always used and who could be satisfied with no other than 


Williams’ Shaving Soap 





It falls to the lot of but few men to be President of the United States, 
but every man can enjoy Williams’ Shaving Soap, and no man who 
values comfort, luxury and safety will be satisfied with any other. 


To any one sending us the correct name of any one of these Presidents, 
with a 2-cent stamp to cover cost of mailing, we will forward, post-paid, a 
most useful and ingenious pocket tool, called the 777p/e/, a key-ring, letter- 
opener, paper-cutter and screw-driver combined, and an article that every | 


Our Offer 


man and boy will find many uses for every day. 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. 41, Glastonbury, Conn. 


FREE, Trial Tablet Williams’ Shaving Soap for a 2c. stamp to pay postage. | 


“Received the Triplet some time ago and would not be without it. 


Write for Free Booklet, “ How to Shave.” 


What is Said About the Triplet: 


Shaving Soap—the best thing out.” 


“I would not take a dollar for the Triplet. 


days ago.” 


“About two months ago you sent me a Triplet. 
I feel as if I had lost my best friend.”’ 


days ago, when I lost it. 
It is the nicest and handiest pocket tool I ever 


“Enclosed find stamps for Triplets. 
I want to give some to my friends.’’ 
“The Triplet has become like my pocket-knife or watch or pencil —a necessity, and I HI 


saw. 


would not care to be without it.” 











Just like Williams’ 
It saved me a very serious accident two 


I have used it constantly until a few 
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TWO-SPEED GEAR CH AINLESS 


Enables the rider, by a slight pressure of foot on_ pedal, to change from high to low gear for 
hi 


1e beginning of this industry. 


nill climbing and difficult roads. 





The renaissance of bicycling brings with it one of the finest mechanical devices invented since 


‘BICYCLE 





** Columbia ”’ 
“ Crawford ”’ 


Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn, 


“* Cleveland ”’ 


“Fay Juveniles”’ 


“Crescent” “Rambier”’ 


“* Imperial”’ 


“ Tribune” 





Western Department, Chicago, Ill. 


“ Crescent Juveniles”’ 


“* Monarch” 








Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one Catalogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp, 


























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,inadvance, Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paperissent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





PREPARING FOR A SIEGE. 

here is certain to come to all, 

or to most persons, a time 
when a case of serious illness 
must be for one reason or another 
taken care of in the home rather 
than sent to a hospital, as is often 
preferable in these days. 

This is always a serious and dis- 
organizing condition of affairs for 
any household, and the trouble 
often seems to be in direct ratio to 
the amount of economy necessary 
to be observed. In a wealthy 
home, where there is plenty of 
room and where there are many 
well-trained servants, a serious 
illness can be cared for with all 
the ease possible by giving up to 
the patient the quietest part of the house and 
installing as many trained nurses as the case calls 
for. But it is where quarters are restricted and 
means limited that the pinch comes. It may not 
be possible to meet the charges of a good hospital 
for a private patient, and in these cases a highly 
trained nurse seems almost as much out of the 
question. Then it is well for some executive 
member of the family to take the matter in hand 
from the start, and put things in shape for a siege. 

In the first place there can be no hesitation as 
to choice of quarters,—the largest, the quietest, 
the sunniest, the best,—let who may be turned out. 
Where one advantage must be balanced against 
another in the matter of a room, quiet should 
perhaps gain the day, as no tongue can tell what 
noises, that pass unnoticed at other times, can do 
to add to the sufferings of the very sick. 

Next comes right exposure—to the sunlight of 
course, if possible, as, happily, the benefit of right 
ventilation in all illnesses is becoming more and 
more recognized. 

{f the illness is an infectious one, or if it is likely 
to be a long one, it is a wise measure to prepare 
the room by putting out every unnecessary article. 
Action will be easier after decks are cleared, and 
all sorts of little fussy, dust-gathering objects are 
simply a labor-giving nuisance. 

Most sick people are the better for perfect quiet, 
and much is gained by a custodian who makes 
and keeps to good, inflexible rules in this regard. 
Where many friends are clamoring for bulletins, 
as friends will, it is a good plan to write and post 
one as often as necessary in the hall or drawing- 
room, or outside the house, and thus much ringing 
and knocking may be avoided. 

The same friends will undoubtedly express their 
sympathy in cut flowers, which in a general way 
had better not be admitted to a sick-room except 
in the shape of an occasional rose upon the lunch 
tray. 
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PLACE NAMES. 


t is a generally accepted principle of every-day 

life to let each man decide the spelling and 
pronunciation of his own name; but if this 
practice were applied to cities and states the 
world would have to learn its geography lessons 
over again. 

For example, Spain, whose people have done so 
large a share of the naming of New World places, 
is Spagna to the Italians, Espagne to the French, 
and Espaiia to the Spanish themselves. And this, 
as an arbitrary name, carries much better through 
the languages than one which is a descriptive 
term, like “‘the United States,” which can be 
directly translated into the various languages. 

The French call this country Etats-Unis, but 
Vereinigte Staaten is the German translation of 
the same idea. The “New” in the name of our 
chief metropolis is generally retained in its Amer- 
ican form by the French and Germans, but 
translated by the Spanish and Italians. The 
former speak of Nueva York. The Mediterranean 
Sea, the Mare Internum of the Latins, is variously 
translated, The Germans express the same idea 
in Mittellindisches Meer. 

To the Italians the imperial city is still Roma, 
as in the days of Vergil. Our form is the French, 
while the Germans write simply om. London is 
Londres to the French and Londra to the Italians. 
Paris seems to be the nearly universal spelling, 
but is variously pronounced. The Italian, how- 
ever, uses the form Parigi. ’ 

Many places in the world would not know 
themselves could they hear the way in which 
other countries speak of them. Cologne, on the 
Rhine, is simply AXé/n in German, a word very 
difficult to represent accurately in English. Flor- 
ence is Firenze at home; Naples is Napoli; 
Antwerp is Anvers; Japan calls itself Nihon or 
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| Nippon. Sailors in England often speak of the 
| Atlantic as the “West Ocean.” 


| Inthe new words that come to the front there | 
| is doubtless a growing tendency the world over to | 


adopt as near the home equivalents as possible. 
This would have been done more generally but 
for the difficulty which one people have in getting 
their tongues round the peculiar sounds of another 
language. 
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MAJ. ‘‘SAXIE” PIKE. 

[" the city of Manchester, New Hampshire, there 

died recently, at the age of seventy-nine, the 
celebrated drum-major, Francis Harvey Pike, 
better known as Maj. “Saxie” Pike. The Man- 
chester Union tells some interesting anecdotes of 
the famous drum-major, who was originally a 
fifer, but gradually assumed the duties and finally 
the title by which, during most of his life, he was 
known. 


At the beginning of the Civil War he marched at 
the head of the First New Hampshire oT 
when it passed through Baltimore in April, 1861. 
Only a few days before, the Sixth Massachusetts 
had made its memorable passage through that 
city, when several of its soldiers were killed. 
There was great excitement in the city, and 
threatening crowds had gathered to witness the 
march, with the memory of the experience of 
the gallant Sixth still fresh in every mind. Saxie 
Pike, calmly marching at the head, pushed his 
way through the surging crowds, swinging his 
baton from right to left. 

“Stand back there!” he cried, repeatedly. 
“Every gun is loaded with bullets. Stand back!” 

The First New Hampshire, which had to pass 
from station to station, suffered no harm, nor was 
there a shot fired, either by the soldiers or the 
secessionists. A few of the witnesses, who are 
living to~lay, say that the sight of the undaunted 
Saxie Pike wading through those crowds was 
most inspiring, and no doubt his coolness helped 
to save the day. 

—. -¥ Pike served through the entire war and 
was in many battles. After the war he was in 
constant demand on all great military occasions 
in New Hampshire and in a other states. 
Before he died he had swung his baton in the 
streets of every principal city east of Chicago. 

He would never allow himself to be beaten in 
uggling the baton. It is related that while at the 
read of a band in Montreal he was preceded by 
an English regiment which possessed a crac 
band. Coming to a flag stretched high across the 
street, the British drum-major sent his baton into 
the air so that it touched the folds of the flag. He 
caught the baton deftly when it came back, and 
the crowd loudly applauded the act. 

Behind him came the redoubtable Saxie. He 
was the picture of calmness, active and correct. 
When he came to the — he tossed the golden- 
topped baton clear over the flag rope, caught it 
when it had descended on the other side, and 
never lost a time-beat. 


A THRILLING RESCUE. 


A" amusing story is told of an old seaman on one 
of the United States cruisers in the North 
Atlantic Squadron. He was not a person of wide 
affections, but he had a warm place in his heart 
for a young ensign who had been kind to him in 
many little ways. 


One day a landsman fell from the rigging to the 
water, and as he could not swim he would have 
been drowned but for a young officer who sprang 
in after him and held him up till assistance came. 

Later the mg officer received a complimentary 
letter from the Secretary of the Navy. pie A one 
rejoiced but the old seaman; he coveted the letter 
for his ensign. 

“That’s a nice thing to have, a letter like that,” 
he said, a few days later. “‘ You ought to have 
one. 

“T don’t quite see how I can get one,” laughed 
the ensign. 

“Well, see here,” said the old man, eagerly. 
“To-morrow night I'll be in the main chains, 
fussing with something or other, and I might fall 
in, and you could jump after me.” 

“That would be very good of you,” said the 
ensign, gravely, “but you see I’m not a good swim- 
mer by any means.” 

“Ho! That’s no matter,” said the old seaman. 
“T’ll hold you up ’till the boat comes.” 
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THE IMPORTANT COMMA. 


fps 0s business man thinks he has an 
exceedingly bright office boy, and nothing 
pleases him better, says the Philadelphia Tele- 
graph, than to tell how he acquired the youngster’s 
services. 


A short time ago he posted in his shop window 
a notice which read as follows: “Boy wanted 
about fourteen years.” A lad of that age, with 
little that was prepossessing in his appearance, 
came into the office and stated that he had read 
the notice. 

“Well, do you think you would like to have the 
position, my boy?’’ asked the merchant, gazin 
patronizingly over the rims of his spectacles a 
he unabashed youth. 

“Yes,” came the prompt answer, “I want the 
ob, but I don’t know that I can promise to keep 
it for the full fourteen years.” 

Then the merchant remembered that he had left 
out a comma on his sign; but he told the boy he 
might have the position. 
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MEANT WHAT IT SAID. 


r. Leighton has none of the spirit of a bargain- 
hunter, and Mrs. Leighton decided that to 
have him accompany her on one of her Monday 
expeditions was more of a trial than a pleasure, in 
spite of his capabilities as bundle-carrier. 


“Edward, I wish you would look at that golf- 
vest and see if you don’t think it is exactly, in 
every particular, like the one we saw at Brown’s. 
That was only three seventy-five, and this is four 
and a quarter. I’m sure I don’t know what they 
mean by calling these bargains,” said Mrs. 
Leighton. 

“T can’t see that_it says they are bargains on 
that placard,” said Mr. Leighton, in an uncomfort- 
ably clear tone. “It says, ‘These goods are being 
sold regardicss of cost,’ and probably they are, 
my dear. 


* © 
LITTLE BILL’S LUCK. 


t is not probable that superstition will ever 
receive its death-blow, but now and then it gets 
jogged a bit. Two cockneys met not long ago, 
says Good Words, in a London thoroughfare. 
“I’ve just ’eard that your little Bill got run 
| over,” said one. “’Ow did it ——, 
| .“*E was picking up a ’orses 
| plied little Bill’s father, 





10e for luck,” re- 


| The best preparation for the teeth is“ Brown’s C®m- 
| phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” LAdv. 
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Stamp Collectors 


or others who wish to receive the leading and oldest 
weekly paper devoted to the “ hobby” should send 
25 cents for three months’ trial subscription. 
Premium of 100 different foreign stamps sent to a 

inner, or if an old collector, a single stamp of equal 
value. Subscription price $1 per year. Sample copy free. 
MEKEEL’S WEEKLY STAMP NEWS, 198 Greene St., New York. 


Cures Rheumatic 


and gouty aches 

and pains. 

Expels excess 

of uric acid. 

Sold on its merits 
Jor 60 years. 
Contains no narcotics or heart depressants, but in a 

simple, natural and pleasant way carries off rheumatic 

and gouty poisons from the blood by a gentle but efficient 


action on the pores, kidneys and bowels. Cannot harm 
—can't help but help. A postal will bring pamphlet. 


At druggists, 50c. and $1.90, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 21 Jay St., New York. 
























Children and 
adults all agree 
that there is no 
dessert that 
quite comes up 
to Jell-O. It 
is used in mil- 
lions of fami- 
lies and can be 
prepared in a 
great number 
of ways,° for 
variety. It is 
all ready by 
simply adding 
a pint of boil- 
ing water to a 
package of Jell-O, then set to cool. 
Nuts, fruit, etc., can be added for a 
change if desired. 
Four Fruit Flavors. At Grocers, loc. 
Send for New Book of Recipes with 
colored illustrations of many attractive 


desserts that are easy to prepare. Address, 
mentioning this paper, 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., LE ROY, NEW YORK. 





























CORNISH 


Pianos and Organs 








IT’S ALL IN THE 


FULL, RICH, SWELLING TONE. 


ORNISH instruments are noted for it. Made 

the best that skill and fifty years’ experience 
combined can dictate. They look elegant, they 
wear a lifetime, they are backed by the strongest 
guarantee and they are sold for the least money, 
straight from the factory, cash or instalments. 
You keep the dealers’ profits. If it’s a g¢ 
instrument you want, get the following free: 


The CORNISH Plan of saving money in 
Piano and Organ buying. (A book.) 

The CORNISH Album,— beautifully ele- 
gant,— showing our fifty styles. 


THE MINIATURE EMBOSSED PIANOS 
AND ORGANS ; exact reproductions of 
our masterpieces. 

The 5,000 References,some from your 
own county, which will prove to youwe 

sell right, treat you 

right, and are our- 
selves right. 


Either a Piano or Organ 
for 30 days’ free trial— 
sent as soon as you see 
our Album and tell us 
which you want. 

We teach you to play 
free, and give your 
money back with 6 
per cent. interest if the 
instrument is not as 
represented at the end 
of a year. Can any- 
thing be more fair ? 

















SIT DOWN AND WRITE 
TO-DAY TO 
Washington, 


New Jersey. 

















What else —please? 






































ORAWINGS BY SEARS GALLAGHER. 


AN INDIAN MASSACRE. 


BY FRANCES FAY. 


Dakota, was only a day old when Mrs. 

Stevens, with Jim and May,—and May’s | 
three dolls,—went from Denver to Fort eed 
to visit Mrs. Marlowe and Elsie. 

Captain Marlowe had been ordered —_ 
the Indians. Elsie, who was ten years old, 
the age of May Stevens, had just recovered 
from a siege of croup. Mrs. Stevens wanted to 
cheer up her friend, the captain’s wife, and 
relied on May and Jim to provide diversion for 
the invalid. They did provide it. At least, 
Jim did. 

It was natural enough that Jim, being a 
boy, should feel slight interest in the six dolls 
with which the little girls at once set up house- 
keeping. Nice dolls they were, too. The 
Princess Claire had come from Paris ; Rosamond 
was a ‘‘go-to-sleep’’ doll ; Gwendolen, although 
made of rubber, had the sweetest bridal dress ; 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, always charming, now 
shone resplendent in a new suit; and the other 
two dolls boasted ‘their special merits. But 
Jim stared at all with lusterless eyes. 

It was natural, too, that, being a Western 
boy, Jim should have Indians on his mind just 
then. That was why, as he fidgeted round 
the housekeepers,— who were three years 
younger than himself,—he suddenly gave a 
whoop that made Elsie jump. 

‘*I know what we can all play!’’ he cried. 
‘*Play these dolls are the white folks that live 
near the agency and we are Indians. 
Fearless Buffalo. Ugh! Ugh! May, you 
squat on the floor. Your name is Woman- 
with-too-much-tongue. Elsie, I’ll let you be 
my squaw, She-who-hoes-the-corn. Now let’s 
have a ghost-dance.’’ 


T* famous fight at Pine Ridge, South 


I’m the | 
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fire- water to make us 
base, and now they 
would deny us the right 
of dancing. Shall we 
endure it? Never!’’ 

As he leaped upon the 
table, and began to swing 
his arms right and left 
as freely as the blanket 
would let him, the little 
girls, squatting on the 
floor, felt the goose-flesh 
rising on their arms. 

** Listen, now; this is 
in the ‘Speaker’ at 
school,’’ and Fearless 
| Buffalo shrieked at the top of his voice these 
| awe-inspiring words : 

“*Pve seared ye in the city, 

I’ve scalped ye on the plain, 

Go, count your chosen where they fell 

Beneath my leaden rain! 

I scorn your proffered treaty, 

The paleface I defy, 

Revenge is stamped upon my spear, 

And BLOOD my battle-cry!’ 

**Whoop! Now you all howl and spring up 
| and down and tear round, way I do.’’ 

He jumped from the table, executed a few 
surprising skips, and then galloped 
furiously about the room. Shudder- 
ing, yet fascinated, the girls followed, 
and the three savages danced and 
shrieked until they reached a state 
of frenzy. 

‘*Now,’’ said the Buffalo, wiping 
his wet face on the blanket, ‘‘let us 
plot dire vengeance! Let us fall upon 
the palefaces at the agency and shay 
them all. What says Woman-with- 
too-much-tongue and She-who-hoes- 
the-corn? Shall the red man suffer 
unavenged? Shall his tent be burned 
and his squaw and his papoose perish 
by the bullet of the white man?’’ He 
looked sternly at his squaws, who 
wrung their hands and wailed. 

**No, no!’’ lamented She-who-hoes-the-corn. 
“Don’t let the soldiers shoot the babies! I 
couldn’t stand it! It’s just as bad as the 
ocean.’’ 

Streams of tears quite choked the speech of 
Woman-with-too-much-tongue. 

“*Then you both agree to the only means of 


“SAC 





stopping this great wrong?’’ demanded the | 





maiden out of her blanket, while Mrs. Mar- 
lowe picked up the other. No questions were 
asked. The feathers and the painted faces, 
the headless dolls and the one absorbing ques- 
tion of the day—the designs of the ghost-dancing 
Indians—told their own story. 

Nervous, delicate little Elsie was sick for a 
week afterward, and for many days May’s 
tears fell afresh whenever her gaze turned upon 
the empty beds of Evelyn Maud and Little 
Lord Fauntleroy. 

The brave chief never told just what his 
mother said to him after they reached home, 
but for a long time he was very kind to his 
sister. He sold his skates and double-runner 
at private auction among the boys, and bought 
three lovely dolls for Elsie, And then he long 
economized in every way to fill the vacancy in his 
| sister’s family caused by the terrible massacre 
| of Fort Logan. 





SAVED THE WARD. 


| A sours woman acting as nurse in one of 
the large London hospitals was on one occa- 
| sion on night duty in the men’s medical ward. 
| About midnight one of the patients, who had 
| previously been quiet, and to all appearance 
perfectly sane, was suddenly 
seized with frenzy. V.C. tells 
the story of the young woman’s 
presence of mind: 

Jumping out of bed, and 
hastily opening the locker in 
which patients were allowed to 
keep little articles which they 
valued, he seized his pocket- 
knife, and addressing himself 
to the other occupants of the 
ward, exclaimed in tones of the 
greatest excitement: ‘“ Make 
ready! I am coming to cut 
your throats !” 

Had the nurse hesitated for 
one moment, or attempted to 
call for assistance, real mischief 
might have been done. She quietly approached 
the frenzied man, and with admirable presence 
of mind gently laid her hand upon his arm, and 
said, “You know it is very bad for you to be out 
of bed on such a cold night as this. You see, you 
can do what you want quite as well to-morrow 
morning as now.”’ 

The man gradually became less excited, and 


RIFICES MUST 
BE MADE.” 


**We ought to be painted,’’ said May, entering | chief, darting a ferocious glance at the six | after some persuasion allowed himself to be led 


at once into the spirit of the 
thing. ‘‘ They are in pic- 
tures. And there’s bluing in 
the laundry and cranberries 
in the kitchen.’’ 

**Get ’em!’’ said the chief, 
with authority. 

When they were brought he 
decorated the girls with cres- 
cents of blue on their cheeks 
and squares of red on their 
chins. Then he treated his 
own face to three streaks 
of blue from the corners of his mouth down. 

“In my geography Indians wear feathers and 
blankets,’’ remarked Elsie. 

“‘Of course. You go up-stairs and bring 
down three blankets from the beds.’’ 

**Maybe her mama wouldn’t like it,’’ inter- 
posed May, doubtfully. 

** Yes, she would, Woman-with-too-much- 
tongue. Why not? We’re not going to cut 
7em up. Elsie’s mind must be diverted; ma 
said so. Besides, our mothers are busy talk- 
ing, and it would be rude to interrupt ’em.’’ 

This convinced Elsie. She got the blankets. 

‘‘Now the feathers, and then we’re fixed,’’ 
said Jim, throwing the largest blanket corner- 
wise over his shoulder and indicating with his 
foot the one his squaw might take. ‘‘Haven’t 
you got some on your best hat ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Elsie, with reluctance. ‘“‘ But 
they’re nice pink ostrich tips. There’s a 
turkey wing in the kitchen.’’ 

‘*Good enough! Pink’s no color for a man. 
Bring on your wing, and fetch the carving- 
knife for a tomahawk.’’ 

The squaw obeyed, and Fearless Buffalo 
stuck the two longest feathers behind his ears 
and planted several in the locks of the girls. 

“‘There! Fearless Buffalo is as fierce a brave 
as stalks the Bad Lands!’’ the boy exclaimed. 

** You do look horrid,’’ said his sister, 
admiringly. ‘‘Now what comes next ?’’ 

‘*Ugh! Next is the dance. We’ve been told 
not to ghost-dance, but shall Fearless Buffalo 
cower like a dog before an agent’s orders? 
No! We’ve been treated mean for countless 
ages. All the land was once ours, and the white 
man keeps driving us back and back, and he 
won’t be content till we drop off into the 
Pacific Ocean.’’ 

The red man scowled darkly at memory of 
the wrongs heaped upon his race. The girls 
gazed at him with wide-open eyes. The play 
was becoming very real to them. 

“Tt is mean to push them into the water,’’ 
said May. 

** And Indian babies are cunning,’’ said Elsie. 
“You don’t suppose General Miles would— 
would—make my papa—throw one in?’’ she 
began to sob. ‘“‘ Papa wouldn’t 1-like to!’’ 

**O pshaw, no! Dakota ain’t near the 
ocean.’? Then the orator resumed: ‘‘ They 
have broken up our homes, they have given us 





THE THREE SAVAGES DANCED 
AND SHRIEKED. 


helpless dolls. 

‘“*IT—I guess so. 
I’ms-sorry for all the 
Indians!’’ moaned 
his gentle squaw. 

**Me, too,’’ said 
Woman -with - too - 
much-tongue. 

Jim was himself 
vastly excited, but he 
thonght it best to get 


the act of meditated 
| vengeance. ‘‘ Sacrifices must be made,’’ he 
proceeded, ‘‘even though some innocents suffer. 
An atonement is demanded. I s’pose you’d 
give up anything ?’’ 


squaws. 
“Whoop, ha, whoop! Here goes! Now 
on the agency. Hi, yi!’’ 
He cast off the encumbering blanket and 


beauty. Seizing the Princess Claire by her 
yellow tresses, he 
brandished his toma- 
hawk once, and the 
fair head rolled on 
the floor, while a 
stream of sawdust 
oozed slowly forth. 

Another blow, and 
Evelyn Maud was no 
more. Another, and 
the internal mecha- 
nism of Rosamond’s 
winking blue eyes 
was revealed. Little 
Lord Fauntleroy and Mary Stuart gave up their 
heads without a struggle; but the rubber | 
Gwendolen refused to part with hers, and her | 
eruel captor, finding his tomahawk dulled by 
the carnage, contented himself with transfixing 
her through the heart, and pinning her in all 
her bridal finery to the table. 

The little girls had looked on with white 
faces, chattering teeth and wild, fixed eyes. 
The spell of the mad dance was upon them, 
and they had really believed that in some way 
the death of their dolls was needed for the 
welfare of both Indians and whites. But after 
a few minutes, at the sight of the five heads on 
the floor, they burst into tears, and lifted up 
their voices in a prolonged howl. 

Jim tried to hush them. He hopped and 
twisted and yelled to arouse their enthusiasm 
once more; but the spell was broken. He was 
beginning to feel half-sorry for his deed of 
vengeance when in walked his mother and Mrs. 
Marlowe. 

It was a critical moment. The Fearless 
Buffalo tried to slip out into the hall, but his 


surrender, 





Then she gathered one poor Indian 


the girls’ consent to | 


“Oh, anything, anything!’’ exclaimed both | 
shriek the death-song while I let myself loose | 


stalked up to the table where lay defenseless | 





“OH, ANYTHING, ANYTHING!” 


mother lay in ambush, and he was forced to | 


| back to bed, and was coaxed into giving up 
his knife. When he had lain down the nurse 
said, “I am afraid your feet must be very cold; 
just let me rub them.” While chafing them 
with her hands, she was all the time deftly 
winding round them a bandage which was at 
hand, and which she tied securely to the bed- 
post, making it impossible for the man to get up. 
Then she called another nurse. 
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AFRICAN DIAMOND-WORKERS. 


| rr obviate as far as possible a vast system of 
| 4 thieving at the Kimberley, Africa, diamond- 
| mines, it has been necessary, says the author of 
|“The Engineer in South Africa,” to adopt a 
system by which the natives employed in the 
| mines are confined to certain enclosed premises. 
They never leave their allotted district during 
the period for which they have signed to work 
for the company. ‘This system has been described 
as slavery by people who possibly have not taken 
into consideration, first, that it is as much in 
the interests of the men who are confined 
in the compounds as it is of their 
masters ; and secondly, that the mas- 
ters are bound rigorously by law 
as to their treatment of natives. 

The compound is, to all intents 
‘and purposes, a complete village in 
itself. The natives live in galvan- 
ized iron huts in long rows, with 
plenty of open spaces. They are 
obliged to keep their huts clean, and 
their cooking is carried on in the 
open air in front of their dwellings. 
Sanitation is carefully dealt with. 
All outhouses are well away from 
the dwellings, and swimming- and shower-baths 
| are provided. Inside the compound there are no 
restrictions for men who behave themselves. 

When his contract time is expired he is sub- 
jected to a strict discipline and routine. For 
years the company was unable to hit upon an 
efficient method of searching the native miner. 
The ingenuity of the Kaffir in concealing dia- 
monds about his naked person baffled all the 
ordinary means of investigation. The mouth, 
the ear, the eye, and any other orifice of the 
body served as a hiding-place, and stones were 
concealed by swallowing them, embedding them 
in the hair and even under the skin. 

The departing Kaffir is now placed in confine- 
ment in company with others whose contracts 
may be expiring at the same time. Hemay, if he 
chooses, sell his clothes in the compound ; other- 
wise each garment is scrutinized, even to the 
seams. His boots he is in no case allowed to take 
out. During confinement the Kaffir is in charge 
of trustworthy officials. His food is carefully and 
specially prepared, and everything that is taken 
away from the house while he is there is subject 
to the same rigorous scrutiny. The Kaffirhas no 
work to do, and is well fed into the bargain. 















Young men to learn tele one 
Senaeats assisted to situations 


WANTED. . WHITEMAN, CHATHAM, 








MY SITUATION 


With COFFIN VALVE COMPANY was obtained for 
me by Burdett College of Actual Business and Short- 
hand. — LOTTIE 8S. BOWER, Somerville. Write to 
Burdett College, 644 Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 
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wc family tml prices 


O! how * save 50+. 


rc D. PEQUOT ML S, Hartford, Ct. 
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we JARS AND TUBES — 
os ickly — never discolors the 
a ery strong—corners will not & 
curl up. Invaluable for photo or gen- 
eral use. Largest bottle now on the Le PAGES 









market for & cents. In bulk for 
users, carton work, etc, PHOTO PAST; 
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Old Grist Mill} 
Wheat Coffee 
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STARTER 
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Our Latest! 


E call especial attention ’ 
to the richness of the jj 
effect of our Swell Front 

Model. It appeals to the most 

refined. The durability of the 

Machine also is unquestioned. 
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A Birthday Gitt. 

The New Companion Sewing Machine, 
which was a birthday present to my wife, 
is a perpetual source of pleasure to her. 
Indeed, it is a surprise that so perfect a 
piece of “ea can be sold for so little 


money.—S. W. Smith, Denison, Texas. 
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A Dressmaker’s Report. 
Last September I ordered a New Com- 
_— Sewing Machine for my mother. 
She says: “I am perfectly satisfied with 
the machine, and consider it just as good 
«|, a8 any of the higher-priced machines.’ 
NY She is a dressmaker and has had much 
experience with machines.— Mrs. R. A 
gi Roseville, Illinois. 
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Made No Mistake. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine 
is a beautiful machine, and is especially 
° be commended for its simplicity. It 
Y 


MY 


, 





‘ 
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joes beautiful work, is easily understood, 
ond runs lightly. In fact, there is no 
more desirable machine in the market. 
My wife feels that we made no mistake 
in baying the New Companion.— Rey. 
Andrew homson Wolff, York, Nebraska. 


A Delighted Dressmaker. 


a. Seite with the New ( Sen poe 
Machine. It does excellen 

ona is is-all that could be desired. Havi 

been a dressmaker for several years, I fi 

I am competent to say that the New Com- 

nion is equal in finish, work and dura- 

ility to any $45 mac hine I ever used. 
—Carrie R. nch, Omaha, Nebraska. 








READERS of The Companion 

can secure this superb 
Sewing Machine at practically 
wholesale price. If you would 
know more about our propo- 
sition send for Descriptive Book- 
let. It is FREE for the asking. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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GROCERIES 
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“I make the Desserts 


and all agree they are delicious, too, for I use 


Minute 
| Gelatine 


which comes all prepared and put up in 
measured envelopes ready for use. It is 
%] the purest and makes the most and the 
best. You can get it at your Grocer’s, or 
send thirteen (13) cents and get a full- 
sized package of Minute Gelatine and the 
famous Minute Cook Book (which sells 


m for 10 cents).’’ 
ADDRESS DEPT. F. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Jella-Crysta 
and Minute Malta-Coffeena. 
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A New Cookie 
With the old original home made flavor 


SCOTCH HIGH TE 


Such as our grandmothers used to make. The busy 
housewife of to-day hasn't time nor strength to make 
them, and the average servant hasn't the knack 
of it. Put up fresh in moisture-proof packages. 
Made in Worcester 
Under the same conditions that produce the famous Toasted 
Butter Crackers that thousands of Companion families use. 
10 Cents at Leading Grocers. 
THe CaRTWRIGHT-BorpDen Co., Worcester, Mass. 
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Bensdorp’s i: Cocoa 


(Made in Amsterdam, Holland.) 


ia Double Strength 




















Delicate 
Delicious 
Delightful 





for Cooking and Drinking 


Always in Yellow-Wrapped Can 
At your Grocer’s 








IT’S DUTCH! 
S.L. BARTLETT, Importer, Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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(Sample Sent on Application.) 
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Codfish Without the a 


In Sealed Packages Insuring Cleanness and Purity. 
Estab. 1862. Shute & Merchant, Gloucester, Mass. 














Our Products from the Sea are the Best in the World. 














Gives the shine which lasts. Makes rust impos- 


sible. Never cakes on iron. Will not burn red. 
DURABLE AND ECONOMICAL. 
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CRYSTAL 
BLUE 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 
laces and goods that are 
worn and faded. 


Be sure that you get SAW YER’S. 





SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BSorTtTLes. 

















SAWYER’S | 
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400 000 








46 YEARS THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE. i 
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EXTRACTS 


F a bottle of Baker’s Vanilla were adul- 

terated to the extent that some vanillas 
are, it would make a bottle so big you might 
carry it on your shoulder, but why buy 
water by the bottle—and as for cheap 
alchohol, you don’t want it. How much 
better to avoid compound extracts that 
contain these deceits and buy Baker’s 
Extracts of Pure Fruits. Some 
grocers would rather sell the imita- 
tion, because you use it faster and 
they can sell you a _ bottle 
oftener. How is it, are you 
looking out for the grocer’s 
interests or your own ? 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 
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RETURN OF COLUMBUS FROM AMERICA : - 
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II. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. MARCH 17, 1904. 
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NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS | 





Sweet to the lips, a lingering enjoyment to the palate, more potent 
to charm than any of the erstwhile tricks of Cupid. An ex- 








quisite confection such as never before created. Two filmy 
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strips concealing between them a luscious cream of Lemon, 
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Orange, Chocolate, Vanilla, or Mint. ‘To give the final and 
| most exquisite touch to the informal tea or banquet of State, 
| serve Nabisco Sugar Wafers. | 
| NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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